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Europe Revisited 


BY PROFESSOR LYNN THORNDIKE, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 


In 1914, after a June of enjoyable wandering 
among old French towns, castles, cathedrals, and inns 
—the one month of my life in which I learned most 
medieval history, and after a July in high Alpine alti- 
tudes—from such centers as Chamonix, Riffelalp, 
Kandersteg, and Griindelwald climbing still higher, I 
descended into a world filled with rumors of war. At 
Strasburg, on July 30th, a German officer searched 
my bag for bombs and a regiment went off amid a 
cheering crowd. Soldiers guarded the bridges until 
the train reached Bavaria. Next afternoon, in Niirn- 
berg, appeared the proclamations putting the country 
in a state of readiness for war and the Kaiser’s 
speech telling how the sword had been forced into 
his hand,’ and all that evening the streets were 
thronged with expectant but for the most part sobered 
and awe-struck throngs. On August Ist, as the train 
passed through Cologne, we received news of the 
declaration of war against Russia; that evening I 
walked across the Belgian frontier and the next was 
in London. I remained in England working in the 
British Museum until December, when I visited south- 
ern France before returning to this country. The 
summer of 1919 I spent entirely in England reading 
in the British Museum and Bodleian Library. I am 
inclined to agree with those who say that the best 
thing to do with the war is to forget it, but I mention 
these two previous visits to “The New Europe” be- 
cause it will be difficult and perhaps. not desirable 
to separate entirely the impressions received during 
the recent semester and summer abroad, of which 
the editor of Tue Historicat Outtook has asked an 
account, from those other glimpses of Europe during 
and after the war which form their background. My 
recent trip was first in March and April to three 
lands visited for the first time, Sicily, Greece, and 
Egypt; then in the course of May up the Italian 
peninsula from Taranto to Stresa, and by way of 
Spiez, Lausanne, Neuchatel, Dijon, and Sens to 
Paris, where most of June was spent, with excursions 
to Reims, Provins, and Beauvais, and then to England 
until the return sailing in September. 


NO NEW EUROPE. 


The New Europe! I have only found it a little 
older and considerably more worn than it used to 
be. Not to mention aged statesmen with obsolete 
policies who persist in dominating the situation, 


*In the next morning’s Munich newspaper the wording 
of this clarion call to arms had been somewhat toned down. 


London looks just the same as it did before the war. 
It looked more so in 1920, when the khaki had dis- 
appeared from the streets and public places and 
the tumult and shouting of peace celebrations had 
died away and there had been a little time to paint 
and repair the buildings, than it did in 1919. The 
streets and bazaars of Cairo are now woefully west- 
ernized, but Rome and Naples seemed to have run 
down a great deal since last visited in 1909, and it 
was a pleasure to find Florence the same old medieval 
town as in 1912. In Cairo, by the way, a heavy snow 
last winter brought down the roofs of a number of 
mud-brick or rubble houses. One must remember 
that those cities of belligerent countries, which were 
not actually bombarded, stood stagnant and neglected 
during the five years of war, while our cities were 
rebuilding, expanding, and changing in appearance. 
Cities in neutral countries are, however, sometimes 
an exception to this, and Athens had evidently grown 
greatly since the last Baedeker was written and the 
last photographs and picture postcards were made. 
In the country nature had seized its opportunity to 
make gains at the expense of man, except where aero- 
dromes and barracks disfigure the landscape; and 
the ruins of antiquity, left without custodians, be- 
came more picturesque through the encroachment of 
vegetation. The temples crumble, but the flowers 
bloom. Mutilated soldiers, except perhaps in Paris, 
were not seen as often as might be expected, less so 
in London than the previous summer, although com- 
plaints were heard that men would rather go without 
an artificial limb than submit to all the red tape neces- 
sary to procure one. 


REVIVAL OF INTOLERANCE. 


What is new to some countries, or rather a revival 
of old evils that we hoped had passed away, is that 
existing governments seem to think that the best way 
to check Bolshevism and to make people contented 
with their present form of government is to clamp 
down the screws on individual liberty and make every- 
one as uncomfortable as possible. Labor and strikers 
also appear to think this same method the best way 
of attaining their ends. Another old evil that has 


cropped out again most dishearteningly in the train 
of war-time propaganda and restrictions on freedom 
is the spirit of intolerance, unfairness, and misrepre- 
sentation towards others, the refusal to look at both 
sides of the question as the study of history trains 
But one need not visit Europe to experi- 


us to do. 
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ence these painful phenomena. Just as the early 
church had its heresy-hunters as well as its glorious 
martyrs, just as the crusades were followed fast by 
the Inquisition, so the self-sacrifice of those who died 
in the war has been succeeded by the selfishness of 
those who refuse even to consider any other view- 
point than their own. Put yourself in his place. 
Peace, internal or external, is not possible without 
tolerance and fairness, and teachers of history should 
take the lead in inculcating these virtues, so essential 
both to historical-mindedness and to either national 
or world welfare. 

So far since my return the questions put to me by 
fellow-teachers have shown rather more interest on 
their part in the expense and comfort or difficulty 
of a trip to Europe now compared with the same 
before the war and with the cost of living in this 
country, than in the conditions of historical scholar- 
ship and research or in the political and social con- 
ditions abroad. Perhaps the readers of Tue His- 
roricaL OutLookx will have somewhat the same 
curiosity. 

PASSPORTS AND POLICE. 

Travel abroad is certainly more difficult than it 
used to be. For one thing, it takes more time. First, 
there is the time wasted in connection with passport 
and police regulations, which often involve prelimi- 
nary notifications and delays, as well as the time 
spent and discomfort experienced in going to and 
waiting at offices or being routed out of trains at 
frontiers in the middle of the night. All this absurd 
rigmarole, varying greatly in each new country 
visited and seemingly arranged to suit the whim of 
the bureaucratic machine without regard to the con- 
venience of the traveler, and actually administered 
by ignorant underlings, who make an utter mess of 
it, has been, however, considerably lightened since I 
left the continent. As an instance of the stupidity of 
its actual administration may be mentioned the experi- 
ence of my English roommate on the boat from Ca- 
tania to Piraeus, where, despite his perfectly visaed 
passport, he was delayed for some time and taken off 
to the police station because his name was Seymour 
and they were on the lookout for some Bolshevik 
named Semi. Personally, I was caused some unneces- 
sary additional inconvenience by the advice given by 
the United States Government to its citizens to secure 
in this country visas to all the countries they intended 
to visit. Such consular visas usually had to be se- 
cured all over again in Europe, involving additional 
expense as well as effort and time, and might more 
easily and usually more cheaply have been secured 
there in the first place. 

TRAVEL BY BOAT. 

Second, there is the time spent in waiting for 
boats, whose date of sailing was very apt to be post- 
poned, and the time lost in travelling upon them, 
since they make nothing like the speed which they 
did before the war. For example, I had to wait most 
of February for a boat to the Mediterranean; the 
return sailing-date from England was put off a weck 
and then the boat, although the same on which I 
crossed to Cherbourg in seven days in 1914, took ten 


days from that port to New York. The boats are 
also in many ways less comfortable than they used 
to be; for example, there is almost always a shortage 
of steamer chairs. In the Mediterranean the steam- 
ship lines were especially undependable and many 
of them had not resumed service. In Sicily there 
was no telling when a boat might come along and 
whether one could get accommodations on it if it did. 
The excursion steamers had not been restored upon 
the Nile. The British in Egypt were complaining 
that they had been waiting for months without secur- 
ing passage home, owing to all the boats arriving 
“full up” from India end the East. 


TRAIN SERVICE. 

Train service was almost equally slow, tardy, and 
inadequate everywhere except in England, where it 
had gotten back almost to normal again and was 
much better than in 1919, and in Switzerland, where 
the third-class carriages are as clean and comfort- 
able as ever. The ticket-collector at the gate at 
Domodossola laughed very heartily when I simultane- 
ously gave up a first-class Italian ticket and presented 
a third-class Swiss ticket to be punched. In Greece 
and Egypt the coal shortage seriously affected the 
train service and no Sunday trains were run in either 
country. During the war the Greek locomotives 
often burned wood. Just to visit Cape Sunion from 
Athens one would need to spend two nights there, 
as the only train from Athens arrived there after 
dark and the only one back left early in the morn- 
ing. In Sicily I left the hotel at 3 A. M. to visit 
Girgenti and omitted Segesta rather than repeat the 
performance. The morning train from Naples to 
Paestum was not quite so early, but there was no 
train back until evening and nothing to eat to be had 
in Paestum. Also, the evening train was some three 
hours late, so that it was considerably after midnight 
when I alighted at Cava dei Terreni and managed, 
thanks to a full moon, to find a hotel—and a good 
one! Less satisfactory was an arrival at Exeter at 
3 A. M., where there were no porters at the station 
and no rooms vacant at the hotels. Porters were 
plentiful in Egypt and Italy, but searce in France 
and England outside of London and Paris. In Egypt 
travelling first-class had somewhat lost its charm for 
the British, since the more prosperous of the natives 
crowded the first-class compartments, while the sec- 
ond-class accommodations were left almost vacant, 
although they looked clean and comfortable enough. 
In Italy the corridors of every express or through 
train were crowded with people standing. All this 
goes to show that the prospective tourist must not 
plan to do too much, must be ready to abandon plans 
for visits which prove impracticable, must proceed 
slowly and allow plenty of time. It is very difficult 
to see more than one place a day, or even to maintain 
one-night stands for long, and many places on branch 
lines are hard to get at all. 


INFORMATION AND LANGUAGES. 
Travel was also difficult because of the difficulty 
of procuring information. The tourist offices were 
still torpid and sluggish after their long period of 
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hibernation. Baedckers are out-of-date in much of 
their information, although there is no reason for 
leaving them at home for fear of being considered 
pro-German, as some of my fellow-passengers con- 
fessed they had done. The Italians, for that mat- 
ter, have no rancour against the Germans; the Greeks 
will quite impartially insist upon their good points 
to you; and the Egyptians in the fervor of their anti- 
British nationalism are sending their sons to German 
universities to be educated. The French still show 
signs of fearing and hating the Boches, but in ways 
that can only hurt themselves. In London one still 
sees shop-signs in German from before the war and 
the Queen's Hall Orchestra in its nightly popular 
promenade concerts devotes every Monday evening 
to a program from Wagner. It seemed to me that in 
Italy and France, English was less spoken and under- 
stood than it used to be. 
EXPENSES. 

As for expense, the ocean passage is a heavy item, 
and the boats in the Mediterranean are still more 
expensive considering the shorter distance. From 
Alexandria to Taranto cost twenty-eight pounds, to 
Trieste thirty-six. Railroad fares have advanced 
much as in this country and there are no special rates 
for circular tours. Beware of taking many heavy 
trunks, for I saw a British naval officer charged 1,700 
lire for checking his baggage through from Venice to 
London. Cabs and taxis within towns are cheap 
compared to our prices, but conveyances for any dis- 
tance or by the day are expensive on the continent. 
Especially in Greece, where they are most necessary 
to visit ancient sites, such as Delphi, Mycenae and 
Tiryns, they were considerably beyond the reach of 
the purse of a single tourist with only professorial 
purchasing power, although a party might have af- 
forded one. In England the motor char-a-banes are 
reasonable and comfortable and reach many places 
previously rather inaccessible. Hotels and restau- 
rants, when the favorable exchange is taken into 
account, are a great deal cheaper than in this country, 
and scarcely more expensive than before the war. 
Even in one of the most fashionable hotels in the 
Italian lake region, a house of the very first class and 
splendidly situated, I paid the equivalent of only a 
dollar for my room and a few cents more for dinner. 

HOTELS. 

It is true that the hotel at which one stayed before 
the war is liable to exist no longer. At Viterbo all 
three hotels were closed. Writing and telegraphing 
ahead for a room does little good, at least, in the 
case of a solitary traveler. In large cities, hotels are 
apt to be crowded with citizens who prefer that mode 
of life to keeping house with the existing prices of 
food and servants. In such cases, it is advisable 
after you have once secured a room to retain and pay 
for it, if you go off on a trip of a few days and wish 
to regain your lodging upon returning. In the large 
cities, too, hotel prices are higher. On the other 
hand, in delightfully situated spots, like Syracuse, 
Amalfi and Ravello, which depend upon tourists and 
holiday makers for their clientele, there were excel- 
lent hotels open and well-nigh empty. In France 


the hotels in smaller towns are much cheaper than 
in Paris. 
STRIKES IN ITALY 

In Italy, especially Rome and the north, frequent 
strikes somewhat enhanced the difficulty or discom- 
fort of travel. We landed at Taranto on the first 
of May with some foreboding, but soldiers guarded 
the station, and a night train, the first, we were told, 
to leave that day, took us safely to Naples. No 
sleeping or restaurant cars, however. Indeed, before 
I left Italy the employees of the Wagon-Lit company 
everywhere struck in sympathy with the demands of 
the Italians for wages equal to those of employees 
on trains in other countries. This was one railroad 
strike in which the sympathy of the public seemed 
to be with the men, the Wagon-Lit company being 
none too popular. In Rome, one day you could not 
send a telegram; the next you could not post a letter; 
the third you could not hire a cab. In Bologna the 
servants in all hotels and restaurants had been on 
strike for months, and I did not stop at Milan be- 
cause of the strikes reported there. In other Italian 
towns waiters would proudly return the tip you of- 
fered, explaining that their percentage was now 
included in the fixed charge. 


PRESENT ADVANTAGES OF TRAVEL. 

These deterrents to travel are not without their 
corresponding advantages. This year on both cross- 
ings of the ocean the passengers were unusually con- 
genial. Fewer persons make the attempt to cross 
and these do so with a more serious purpose or in- 
terest, or, because of a long-seated love for Europe, 
travel, and the past. Almost every one on the boat 
going over seemed an old-timer. Points of historic 
or scenic interest are not constantly assailed by 
crowds of tourists, and one can often be alone with 
nature and antiquity or observe European society 
undiluted. There seemed very few Americans abroad 
except in Rome and Paris. The homeward tide of 
those engaged in war service, which inundated Lon- 
don in the summer of 1919, had ebbed long before 
the summer of 1920. 


WOMEN TRAVELERS. 

Despite the difficulties of travel, American ladies 
did not hesitate to attempt it, sometimes by them- 
selves. On the boat going over I sat at a table with 
one other man and five ladies, one of seventy-four 
years, and her travelling companion, two Canadian 
girls, and an American girl. On the boat returning 
were two large parties, which seemed made up chiefly 
of school-girls from Kentucky. 

SICILY, 

Sicily is a delightful country, especially when one 
comes to it straight from snowbound streets of New 
York, and one which I would recommend more 
American teachers of history to visit. The classical 
remains of this western Hellas vie with those in 
Athens itself, and there are also the noteworthy 
monuments of the Norman period. In variety and 
beauty of natural scenery and in the earliness of 
springtime, Sicily has the advantage over Greece. 
Indeed, in these respects, Palermo, Girgenti, Syra- 
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cuse, and Taormina will hold their own even with 
Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi, and Ravello. 


MEDITERRANEAN PROSPERITY. 

The Mediterranean lands—Sicily, Greece, and 
Egypt—surprised me by their apparent prosperity 
and their seeming seclusion and remoteness from the 
great war which had but recently been waged. Of 
course, there is nothing like the luxury which has 
recently run rampant in this country, but a Sicilian 
testified that the peasants there were better off than 
before, and the business men of Athens admitted that 
they had grown rich during the war. Cairo was the 
one city visited where sugar could be had in plenty 
and where the table d’hote still had so many courses 
that one could scarcely consume them all. I do not 
know how well off the Egyptian peasants were, but 
they seemed energetic and industrious. There were 
no insurrections in Egypt during my stay, the only 
approach to a demonstration that I saw being as 
the boat was leaving Alexandria, when a considerable 
number of students bound for Italian or German 
universities were given a rousing send-off by a large 
crowd on the pier to the evident distaste of some 
British army officers on board. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

I am told that little appeared in our papers while 
I was away concerning the situation in Mesopotamia, 
but it was the constant cause of sensational news 
despatches and editorial and parliamentary forebod- 
ing and criticism of governmental policy in Eng- 
land throughout last summer. ‘The Arabs were in 
revolt here, there, and everywhere, capturing officers 
and even women, cutting off detachments; the British 
troops were shooting them down, bombarding them, 
and burning villages. “It is odd that we do not use 
poison gas on these occasions,” wrote Colonel T. E. 
Laurence sarcastically in The Sunday Observer. 
About one hundred thousand troops and a heavy ex- 
penditure of money were necessary to hold this ter- 
ritory with about two million inhabitants. Such the 
first fruits of the mandate system! 


GREECE AND THE ALLIES. 

At the time of my visit, perhaps the only people 
outside the British Empire with any particularly 
friendly feeling towards it were the Grecks, to whom 
the British Government turned when it gave up hope 
of receiving any aid from the United States in “keep- 
ing order” in the Near East, supporting the Grecks, 
since they seemed well supplied with troops and 
money, in their claim to possess themselves of con- 
siderable portions of the Turkish Empire. Some of 
the Grecks, however, had begun to tire of being kept 
under arms through so many recent wars. M. Clemen- 
ceau, who just preceded me in Egypt, claimed to be 
a friend of Greece in a speech made to Grecks at 
Alexandria. He “observed that he desired the union 
of all the Greeks and he added that at the Peace 
Conference he had not sufficiently supported the cause 
of Greece because as a Frenchman he had to con- 
centrate his efforts on defending the interests of his 
own country.” (Egyptian Gazette, April 22, 1920.) 
If correctly reported, a frank avowal! 


STORIES OF CLEMENCEAU. 

Another interesting remark connected with Clemen- 
ceau’s visit to Egypt was his criticism of the pyra- 
mids to the effect that they were “pretentious, puerile, 
and costly in human life.” An Egyptian journal 
suggested that some medium should now get into 
touch with Cheops and ascertain his opinion of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Which reminds one of the 
story in the recently published diary of Colonel Rep- 
ington that “Clemenceau complained of the difficulty 
of presiding over Lloyd-George and Wilson, since 
the former imagined himself Napoleon, while the 
latter considered himself Christ.” 

BRITISH IMPERIALISM. 

In England itself imperialism seems strongly en- 
trenched at present. The magnificent response of 
the British colonies in the war encouraged it. In the 
summer of 1919 God Save the King was played as a 
matter of form by the orchestra at all theatres and 
concerts, but it was the singing of Rule Britannia, 
Britannia rules the waves, that the public really 
seemed to enjoy, and I did not altogether like the 
tone in which the women especially sang it. ‘This 
was less noticeable the past summer. But in an clee- 
tioneering pamphlet published last summer by the 
coalition government, one of the boasts is that “The 
Coalition Government se¢ured the most brilliant pres- 
entation of the Empire's case at the Peace Confer- 
ence, with most satisfactory results.” Morcover, even 
those Liberals who are most hostile to the Coalition 
and most critical of the Treaty of Versailles seldom 
or never utter any criticism of what the British Em 
pire received by that treaty. In parliament even 
General Dyer found numerous defenders. 

PARLIAMENT. 

Despite its large majority in parliament, the pres 
ent government now seems to be universally unpopu 
lar and has steadily lost ground in bye elections. 
The opposition minority in the House of Commons 
often seems to have the best of the debate and con 
tains noteworthy individualities, Lord Robert Cecil, 
the steadfast defender of a bona fide League of 
Nations; the Irishman Devlin, who at the time he 
was suspended last summer was said to be per 
sonally one of the most popular members, and Licu- 
tenant-Commander Kenworthy, taunted by his oppo- 
nents with being a Bolshevik, who is indefatigable in 
pestering the ministers with embarrassing questions 
and irrepressible in debate. Even when apparently 
squelched, he is apt to bob up again triumphant. 
Starting to criticize the present incidence of taxa- 
tion, Commander Kenworthy makes the unfortunate 
beginning, “I tried to buy some cheap mouth-organs,” 
which excites merriment among his opponents before 
he is able to add “for my children.” He goes on to 
state that harmonicas, which used to be only one 
shilling, are now six and not as good as before, and 
claims that this is due to the tax upon imported 
musical instruments. ‘The Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer retorts that mouth-organs are classed as toys 
and are free of duty, and it looks as if Commander 
Kenworthy had the worst of it. But a week or two 
later he rises in his seat and reads a letter from the 
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Treasury showing that he was right and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain wrong. Even Mr. Lloyd-George, usu- 
ally master of the art of putting his opponents in 
the wrong, catches a ‘Tartar in Commander Ken- 
worthy. Speaking of the perils of the Polish situa- 
tion, the Prime Minister pauses to remark sarcasti- 
cally to the opposition, “I don’t see what there is 
to laugh about in that.” “We were not laughing at 
the Poles,” explains Commander Kenworthy. 
THE FEELING ABROAD TOWARDS AMERICANS. 

Many have asked me if I did not find a hostile 
attitude towards Americans in Italy and elsewhere, 
and I can make the sweeping assertion that I did 
not see the least sign of anything of the sort, with 
the possible very slight exception of what was prob- 
ably merely officiousness upon the part of a stupid 
policeman when I entered England at Newhaven. I 
rode in the cheapest tram cars that rumble over the 
trackless pavements of Italian cities, sat in the 
crowded opera at Dijon and Palermo and Catania, 
walked over country roads of Greece, shared state- 
rooms with Englishmen from Sicily to Greece and 
Greece to Egypt and Egypt to Italy, boarded in a 
pension at Rome where everyone else was an Italian, 
sat by the hour on the crowded sidewalks of the 
boulevards of Paris drinking—coffee, without ex- 
periencing anything but courtesy and friendliness. I 
twice overheard, as I have often done in years past, 
interesting discussions of America and Americans by 
Britishers, but these were not intended for my ears. 
A number of Englishmen expressed to me their sense 
of the lack of real friendliness, if not growing dis- 
trust, between our two peoples, and their failure to 
comprehend the reason for it. A number of other 
Europeans who had once lived in this country ex- 
pressed their intention of returning here as soon as 
possible. 

CONDITIONS OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 

The conditions of historical research do not seem 
to have cither notably improved or deteriorated as 
a result of the war, except that the ink provided by 
libraries is much worse and the cost of clerical or 
stenographic assistance greater. I examined some 
manuscripts in the libraries of Florence and Bologna, 
but upon arriving at Venice found that the library 
of St. Mark's had not yet been brought back from 
Florence, where it was stored for safety during the 
war. During most of June | worked in the depart- 
ment of manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
with its admirable selection of printed books of ref- 
erence for the students of medieval history or learn- 
ing lining the wall close at hand; in July, August, 
and early September in the Bodleian and British 
Museum as last summer. 

NEED OF ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL. 

This trip has again impressed me with the need of 
more illustrative material in our teaching of both the 
classical and medieval periods, if we are to do jus- 
tice to their art, their daily life, and the history of 
civilization. ‘There are numerous objects in many 
museums which, if permission could be obtained to 
photograph or otherwise reproduce them for use in 
historical teaching, say by The American Historical 


Association or The Carnegie Institution, and a copious 
and proper selection of them were made by qualified 
persons, would be of immense assistance in convine- 
ing students of the reality and concreteness of the 
past. Sets of lantern slides should be multiplied, 
giving detailed as well as general views of Gothic art 
and the like. The war has not increased my interest 
in modern history or in modern civilization, but it 
has emphasized the preciousness and increasing rarity 
of the remains of the past: 
A wretched rubbish-heap, in ruin lies 

The town where Joan came to crown her king; 
But still those graceful Gothic towers rise, 

Still from their piers the pointed arches spring. 
The broken vault seems closer to the skies; 

Through vacant choir window song-birds wing; 
While shattered shaft or buttress bravely tries 

Still to its long-allotted place to cling. 
Glass, wood, and slate are gone, but no mere core 

Or skeleton remains of what has been; 
That facade mounts majestic as of yore, 

Still rich in statue’s niche and sculptured screen, 
And arcade delicate as fairy’s dreams. 

Pale, naked, scarred, but living yet is Rheims. 
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Russia—Cheering and Disheartening 


BY PROFESSOR C. C. ECKHARDT, Pu.D., UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 


For over three years the Bolsheviki in Russia have 
been making the most momentous Socialist experiment 
in all history. ‘They have not only tried to bring 
about a reorganization of industrial society, but they 
have attempted to establish a new principle in rep- 
resentative government, Instead of representation on 
the basis of purely geographical districts they have 
also given representation to each unit of industrial 
workers, In spite of powerful opposition from within 
that has been lavishly aided in a financial and mili- 
tary way by England, France and the United States, 
the Bolsheviki seem more firmly entrenched than ever. 
They have defeated a long line of subsidized enemies, 
the last being Wrangel. ‘They have made peace with 
Poland and England. Recent trustworthy observers 
think that at present the Soviet government is the 
only workable government for Russia and that it will 
endure indefinitely.’ 

There has been much misrepresentation, much dis- 
tortion of the news concerning Bolshevist Russia. But 
in spite of censorship and propaganda it is possible 
today to give a fairly accurate statement concerning 
Russia under Bolshevist rule. 

This paper will consider the cheering and construc 
tive things that the Bolshevists have done and also 
point out the disheartening, the discouraging facts 
that must be apparent to any unbiased student. 


THE THEORIES AND AMBITIONS OF THE BOLSHEVIKI 


The Bolsheviki are socialists, followers of Karl 
Marx, though of a radical stamp. They regard the 
present capitalistic society as noxious, injurious to 
the workers; they think it a legalized system of ex- 
ploiting the workers by the capitalists. They believe 
the only hope for the workers would lie in organizing 
to take over all industries and government and run 
ning them for the benefit of the workers, Capital and 
capitalistic society should be abolished. 


Since society is to be organized on an industrial 
basis all laws should be made by Soviets or councils 
representing the workers. Instead of having a geo- 
graphical system of representation in our legisla- 
tures, congresses and parliaments as we now have, the 
Bolsheviki have combined a system of industrial rep- 
resentation with the regional, this being called the 
soviet system, 

It is their ambition to extend their system of gov- 
ernment, the soviet, together with workers’ control 
of industry to all countries of the world. To bring 
about this world revolution, the Bolshevists have 
organized the Third International, with headquarters 
in Moscow and branches in most countries having a 
socialist group, though in no country outside of Russia 
is this branch at present the dominant group. 


G. Wells, in New York Times, Nov, 7, 1920; 
H. G. Alsberg, New York Nation, Nov, 24, 1920, p. 58H, 


THE CHEERING ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BOLSHEVISTS 


Let us now consider the cheering and definitely 
constructive things that the Bolsheviki have achieved. 
Here I am not implying that these achievements are 
necessarily cheering to all observers. I am calling 
them cheering because they imply the establishment 
of conditions more democratic, more socially whole- 
seme than conditions prevailing previously in Russia. 
In this connection at times it will be necessary also 
to chronicle some of the failures, the imperfections 
of the Soviet system, some of the instances in which 
the theory was dropped or modified in such a way as 
to imply failure or part failure of the Bolshevist 
theories, 

They have given the world an example of a work- 
ingmen’s republic, theoretically controlled by repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. Each factory has a 
soviet or council, which elects one or more delegates to 
an urban soviet. Each village, county and city elects 
delegates to a provincial congress as well as to a re- 
gional congress. Each regional, county and urban 
soviet elects delegates to an All-Russian Congress of 
1500, meeting in Moscow. This Congress elects a 
Central Executive Committee, which sits in Moscow, 
and is composed of two hundred delegates or less and 
meets every three or four months. This committee 
elects the People’s Commissars, who have charge of 
various administrative departments, It is a working: 
men’s state; no one that does not work may vote. 

They have placed all factories in the hands of the 
workmen, But local and general governments super- 
vise industry, too; in fact, the central government has 
become dictatorial in controlling all industries. The 
soviet government has taken over all banks, forests, 
mines, railroads and waterways as national property. 
They have taken over all lands formerly held by the 
landlords, the Tsar, the state and the monasteries and 
given much of it to the peasants for cultivation, 
though in theory it still belongs to the state. In addi- 
tion, some of the land thus taken over has been used 
for state purposes, such as model farms, agricultural 
experiment stations, nurseries, seed farms and stock 
farms. 

They have opened thousands of schools and have 
made it compulsory for every child to attend school, 
though at present this cannot be fully enforced owing 
to a great lack of teachers, school buildings and equip- 
ment. The British Labor Delegation estimates that 
only 15 to 20 per cent, of the children get an effective 
education, The Bolsheviki are publishing cheap edi 
tions of all Russian authors so that for a small sum 
every one may procure the best national literature. 
Foreign classics are to appear in the same form, 
However, we lack information as to what degree this 
plan has been carried out. ‘The Bolsheviki have 
opened many new libraries, postoflices and workmen's 
theatres. They have applied democracy to living con- 
ditions. Inequality between rich and poor has been 
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eliminated. The single standard of living has been 
applied as nowhere else in the world, The Russian 
peasants have in the past two years had more to eat 
than they ever had before. ‘The workmen are better 
housed than in any previous time. In Moscow, Pet- 
rograd and other Russian cities large houses were 
taken over by the state, and after allowing a certain 
number of rooms to the owner and his family the rest 
of the house was turned over to the workers and their 
families, cach being given three, four, five or more 
rooms, depending on the size of the family. 

According to their laws the Bolsheviki aim to treat 
women workers well. Women are given full pay eight 
weeks before and cight weeks after confinement, and 
nursing mothers for a year after childbirth are given 
extra food and are exempt from certain kinds of 
heavy and tiring work. But in the present condition 
of confused finances and shortage of many materials 
these laws have not been fully carried out. 


It has often been claimed that the Bolshevist propa- 
ganda did much to undermine German morale, though 
this is contested by some. However, the Poles when 
negotiating their armistice with Russia recently, 
stipulated that there was to be no fraternizing be- 
tween the soldiers, this indicating that capitalistic 
Poland feared the proselyting influence of the Bol- 
shevist soldiers on the Polish soldiers, 


The Bolshevist government published the secret 
treatics of Russia, thus giving a serious blow to secret 
diplomacy. At the time, and subsequently, this was 
regarded by some as outrageous, but it made known 
the truth that the European opponents of Germany 
were waging the World War not merely for moral 
purposes, but that each of the great powers, Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Russia, was fighting for mate- 
rial advantages, and these have been made manifest 
and embodied in the peace treaties. 


In some respects the Bolshevists have established 
American conditions. They have separated church 
and state; they have deprived the church of its con- 
trol over education; they have forbidden denomina- 
tional teaching in the schools, In some respects they 
have imitated France. When separating church and 
state they confiscated all church property, but allowed 
it to be used for religious purposes with the consent 
of the state, these conditions being the same as those 
established by the French Separation Law of 1905, 


They have applied the plan of continuous control 
of clected deputies. Any deputy in any local or na- 
tional soviet may be recalled at any time, But this 
has not been allowed to work freely. When dele- 
gates favorable to the central government have been 
recalled the central government has disfranchised the 
offending region, However, Bertrand Russell, the 
English socialist, who was in Russia in the summer 
1920, says in a report that is on the whole unfavor- 
able to the Bolsheviki,’ that the recall is frequently 
used, in Moscow alone there being as many as thirty 
recalls a month, 


"New York Nation, July 31, 1920, p. 124, 


THE DISHEARTENING CONDITIONS 


The Bolsheviki have been able to remain in power; 
they have done some forward-looking, constructive, 
wholesome things. But there are also many dis- 
couraging and condemnatory things that must be 
pointed out, 

They are undemocratic; they stand for the rule of 
a class, the workers, Only workers may vote. They 
have disfranchised private employers of labor, private 
merchants and brokers, all middlemen, persons living 
on an income from investments, monks, clergymen, 
members of the former service of the Romanoff fam- 
ily, and anyone incurring the disfavor of the Soviet 
government. However, the so-called Soviet ambas- 
sador to the United States, Mr. Martens, says that 
the clergy may now vote, es 

In addition, voters are not given equal voting 
powers. The city voters when represented in the 
county, provincial and regional soviets have greater 
representation than the rural districts, It is difficult 
to state the exact discrepancy. In the regional Soviet 
there is one representative for every 25,000 inhabi- 
tants of the rural districts and one representative for 
every 5,000 voters in the city. Mr. Spargo estimates 
that the voting strength of the city voter is about 
three times as great as that of the rural voter." The 
Bolshevik régime is wholly the plan of the industrial 
workers. Since the peasants are greatly in the ma- 
jority, being 85 per cent. of the whole nation, the 
Bolsheviki have given the urban voters greater voting 
power than the peasants to offset this majority. 

The Bolsheviki are also undemocratic in their clas- 
sification of Russians in accordance with the degree 
of their loyalty and usefulness. The members of the 
army, navy and industrial class get more food than 
those that are opposed to Bolshevism. <A red soldier 
gets six times as much food through the government 
rationing system as does a person that still favors the 
old régime. Under these circumstances many old 
office holders and members of the middle class have 
outwardJy, at least, turned Bolshevist, some even tak- 
ing service under the soviets. 

It is an historic fact that the Bolshevists have been 
a minority party. ‘This was proved in the municipal 
elections in October, 1917, and again in the elections 
of November, 1917, for the Constituent Convention. 
In the latter case the Bolshevists threatened to use 
their political power to prevent the election of a ma- 
jority hostile to them, Nevertheless, the elections 
went strongly against them; in a total of 783 the 
Bolshevists secured only 225 seats, while the Social 
Revolutionaries captured 420, Lenin and Trotsky 
postponed the meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
till January 18, 1918, and failing to control it dis- 
solved it with force January 26, and then called the 
congress of soviets which has been in power ever 
since. It is estimated that all the city workers and 
one-third of the peasants are Bolshevists, and another 
third of the peasants think they are better off under 
the soviet régime and hence vote in favor of it, This 


*Spargo, The Greatest Failure in All History, 64, 
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explains why the Bolsheviki have been able to remain 
in power. But the Bolshevist leaders have never 
given the people a chance to vote their approval or 
disapproval of the present régime. To do so would 
result in a period of confusion; moreover, such a vote 
would produce few advantages and probably many 
disadvantages for the present rulers. Since the Bol- 
shevists have come into power they have gradually 
become more and more dictatorial, this being in part 
due to the disorganization produced by the war and 
the blockade instituted by the Allies; in part to the 
habit of dictatorship inherited from the Czarist abso- 
lutism. Military discipline is used to keep the mem 
bers of the Bolshevist party loyal. The central gov- 
ernment manipulates elections, dictates all important 
regulations of industry, punishes severely all infrac- 
tions of laws. Although the Bolshevists profess to 
believe in the freedom of the press, they control all 
newspapers and magazines. Print paper has been 
nationalized or socialized, just as food and fuel were, 
and the government allots paper only to those news- 
papers that agree with the government’s policies. 
Hence none but Bolshevist newspapers are being 
printed now. The soviet government is therefore in 
practice a dictatorship by a minority. 

According to the reports of Bertrand Russell, the 
British Labor Delegation, H. G. Wells and others, 
there is a breakdown in the transportation system, 
which seriously affects industry, commerce and gen- 
eral conditions of living. There is much illness and 
underfeeding, especially of adults. However, in the 
country districts food is more plentiful. But every- 
where there is a great lack of adequate clothing and 
shoes, as well as fuel, fats, fertilizers and oils. Sani- 
tary conditions are terrible. There have been over a 
million cases of typhus; malaria and smallpox have 
had innumerable victims. Medicines are unobtainable. 
Hospitals cannot accommodate their full quota of pa- 
tients owing to lack of equipment. Hospitals operate 
only once a week. For this state of affairs the Bol- 
shevists are only in small part responsible; the 


blockade is more to blame than any other single 
factor. 


To expect the Bolshevist to do anything for art and 
culture is probably asking too much at present. Some 
of their leaders say they have no time for art. Their 
efforts have been directed toward seizing and main- 
taining power, putting an economic and political pro- 
gram into force and defending it against internal and 
external enemies. However, they are doing some- 
thing. Their efforts to furnish books cheaply and to 
open schools have already been mentioned. They are 
also offering prizes to encourage national artists and 
they have arranged the rich art collections of Petro- 
grad and Moscow in chronological order so as to give 
an idea of historical development. According to H. G. 
Wells, they are taking care of the actors, literary and 
scientific men by giving them food and clothing, 
though it is distressing to read about the lack of paper, 
apparatus, scientific journals and books, 


HOW THE BOLSHEVISTS HAVE CHANGED THEIR POLICIES 


It is an interesting thing that when doctrinaire 
socialists get into power they are unable to put the 
socialist ideas into effect in all respects. ‘They must 
make changes, concessions, adjustments to harmonize 
with the conditions confronting them. In many in- 
stances Lenin and Trotzky have had to change their 
program. At first they annulled the public debt, 
including all obligations to foreign investors. They 
argued that those were debts contracted by Tsarism, 
a capitalistic government, with Russian and foreign 
capitalists. Hence the Russian workers are justified 
in repudiating such obligations. But later, in the 
Bullitt report, it is clear that Lenin and Trotzky 
agreed to assume all Russia’s foreign obligations, and 
in the recent peace terms with England the same 
provision is made. 

At first, the Bolshevists regarded the peasants as 
capitalists because they would not turn their lands 
over to the state. But in order to get into power, in 
November, 1917, the Bolsheviki changed their minds 
and promised to give the lands of the Tsar, the 
monasteries and the landlords to the peasants. How- 
ever, when the land transfers had been made and the 
Bolshevist state was collecting revenues from these 
lands, it was maintained that the peasants were pay- 
ing rent to the state and not taxes. But the peasants 
said they were paying taxes and threatened a ‘revolt. 
Lenin and Trotzky gave way. Whether this is tem- 
porary or permanent remains to be seen. At present 
so long as a peasant works his land he is not apt to be 
dispossessed. 

In conducting industry the Bolsheviki first tried to 
get along without the highly trained specialists, ex- 
perts and managers, but industry was run so badly 
and the percentage of production was so low that it 
became necessary to employ these highly trained ex- 
perts and managers at high salaries equivalent to their 
former salaries. Thus the Bolsheviki were willing 
temporarily to compromise with the capitalistic sys- 
tem, but they contend that in the future the experts 
will be taken from the working class and, being im- 
bued with a spirit of social service, will have salaries 
nearer the level of those of ordinary workers. 

The Bolsheviki never planned as much compulsion 
as they now exercise. The armies are used to work 
for the state, securing foodstuffs for the workmen in 
the factories, cutting wood, carting it to the railroads, 
repairing locomotives, constructing railway lines for 
the transport of crude oil, repairing agricultural im- 
plements and machines. In the spring of 1920 one 
army was used to cultivate the land. Originally the 
Bolshevists had planned a short day of six to eight 
hours. But the workers are now being forced to work 
ten to eleven hours a day, including Sundays. But 
this has the sanction of the workers; they are trying 
to eliminate underproduction. 

Originally the Bolsheviki advocated equal pay by 
the hour, all workers receiving the same pay. But 
now they pay by the piece in order to secure greater 
efficiency in production. Originally each worker was 
to have one month’s vacation; but hardly any one gets 
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more than two weeks. One is surprised to find that 
there are no strikes in Soviet Russia; the government 
uses force to prevent them. 

Originally the Bolsheviki spoke eloquently in favor 
of freedom of the press, of speech and assembly. But 
once in power they have imitated other governments 
in curbing these liberties in times of stress and un- 
_ certainty. Newspapers and speakers can say only 
those things that the government sanctions. If a 
meeting is to be held a permit for the speakers is 
necessary. A chance word of criticism may result in 
imprisonment or worse. The Bolshevist have a system 
of espionage that rivals that of the former Tsaristic 
government, 


Theoretically, the Bolshevists favor proletarian 


rule. But Lenin says that at the present time the 
proletariat is too ignorant to make decisions of im- 
portance. It will take at least a generation before 
communism can be fully put into effect, and at times 
Lenin doubts whether it can ever be established. 
Hence there is a rule by a minority, which is really a 
dictatorship of the few. The real rulers now are the 
eighteen people’s commissars, and Lenin and Trotzky 
control them. 

Under the old régime the Bolshevists always op- 
posed conscription. But now that they are in power 
they have resorted to compulsory military service. 
The voluntary system failed to bring the workers 
into the army, so the workers and peasants have been 
conscripted; the soldiers are kept in a good humor 
through plentiful supplies of food and clothing. These 
facts show that the Bolshevists are not living up to 
their original principles. Whenever they think it 
necessary and expedient to change ideas they unhesi- 
tatingly do so. 

SOME PROPAGANDIST FALSEHOODS 

It has been difficult for American readers to get 
the truth about Bolshevist Russia. There has been 
too much propaganda, too much willful distortion of 
the facts. Let me set down some propagandist state- 
ments that are now known to have been falsehoods. 

Time and again we were told that a slight amount 
of Allied military aid would ruin the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment. But now, after more than three years, the 
Bolsheviki are stronger than ever, and Kolchak, Yu- 
denitch, Denekin, Wrangel and others have been over- 
come in spite of very extensive military and financial 
aid. Messrs. Walter Lippman and Charles Merz 
have rendered a valuable service to American readers 
by publishing in The New Republic of August 4, 
1920, an article entitled, “A Test of the News,” show- 
ing how frequently in the New York Times the reports 
concerning Russia between March, 1912, and March, 
1920, were false, and how the news of victories was 
mainly an ardent hope that victory would soon crown 
the efforts of the anti-Bolshevists. 

We were told that Bolshevism was mainly the work 
of Jews, and that all Jews in Russia are Bolsheviks. 
But now we know that of the eighteen commissars 
only one, Trotzky, is a Jew, and that, although in the 
local administrative offices there are many Jews, one 
also finds members of all races of Russia. Time and 


again it was affirmed that the Bolsheviks had na- 


tionalized all women and were breaking up the home. 
This report was started by the “New Europe,” a 
British periodical. When after three months the 
editors learned that this statement was untrue they 
retracted it and made adequate apologies. But for 
more than a year after this retraction American news- 
papers continued to circulate the falsehood. 

Then the report was circulated that the Bolshevists 
had nationalized the children, had taken them from 
their parents and turned them over to the state to 
be cared for. But now we know that this is not true, 
though children are theoretically better cared for 
than ever before, being fed and clothed at state ex- 
pense until they are sixteen, are given an education 
superior to that ever given in Russia before, and are 
protected against child labor. But parents have just 
as much control over their children as before, except 
that they do not control their education and cannot 
take them out of school and force them to work before 
they are sixteen. 

Then it was stated that there were no children 
under ten years of ‘age to be found in Petrograd, 
Moscow and other cities, and even in the country. 
But Mr. W. T. Goode, of The Manchester Guardian, 
reports that the opposite is true; children are nu- 
merous everywhere; he was once dining with seven 
men having together a total of fifty children, and the 
dinner was served by the mother of nine children, all 
living. 

It has -been affirmed that the Bolshevists, being 
Jews, atheists and materialists, were persecuting the 
churches, breaking up church services. But church 
services are as frequent as ever, church bells are 
rung as frequently and to westerners, as unnecessar- 
ily as formerly, ikons have not been demolished, but 
are to be seen everywhere, even in factories, often 
more than one to a building. 

Then it was stated that the Bolshevik leaders were 
living lives of splendor and sumptuousness while the 
rest of Russia was starving, that Lenin and Trotzky 
were guarded by Chinese soldiers. But these stories 
have also been disproved. All the commissars live 
very modestly, and no Chinese troops have ever been 
used as guards. 

Time and again we were told that the Bolsheviki 
would offer no honorable terms of peace to any of the 
powers. But the Bullitt report proves the falsity of 
this, as do the terms offered Poland, England and 
China. In this last case Lenin offers to renounce 
the remainder of the Boxer indemnity and all the 
commercial, mining and timber concessions exacted 
by the Tsar’s government from China. 

These are typical stories given us concerning Rus- 
sia. All are now definitely disproved. How much 
more of our knowledge needs revision remains to be 


4 
ecen. THE PROSPECTS 


No one can tell what the future has in store for 
Russia. But it may be desirable to point out several 
possibilities that can happen. If the Bolshevists re- 

*See “New Republic,” January 28, 1920, pp. 249-252; 
“Manchester Guardian,” January 16, 1920, p. 42, and Octo- 


ber 24, 1919, p. 287; and W. T. Goode, “Bolshevism at 
Work.” 
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main in power indefinitely and deepen their grasp 
on Russia, this fact will have a considerable influ- 
ence on every country in the world. It is apt to bring 
about some modification of our industrial system, 
though in every country there are also other influ- 
ences at work to accomplish this. But Bolshevism is 
bound to be a world influence, in fact, in many coun- 
tries it has already exerted a considerable influence. 

If the Bolshevists are ultimately overthrown their 
place may be taken by the Social Revolutionaries, the 
party of Kerensky. But then again socialists’ ideas, 
with greater emphasis on peasant conditions, will be 
put into effect. 

Tsarism will hardly be re-established, but it is pos- 
sible that some form of the old bourgeois state will 
once more be set up; Russia may have a bourgeois 
republic with a constitutional government. But then 
it is almost certain to have some of the imperialist, 
expansionist ideas of the old régime and will there- 
fore also be a threat to existing institutions. The 
Paris Conference has all along acted without con- 
sulting any Russian government. It has ignored Rus- 
sia’s imperialistically historic interests. Russia has 


lost Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, Poland, eastern Si- 
beria, all with Allied consent, and often through 
Allied aid. All these regions, except Siberia, are 
inhabited by non-Russian peoples. 

If there is ever a bourgeois imperialism re-estab- 
lished in Russia, how will this imperialist government 
view the work of the Paris Conference? While Italy 
has become master of the Adriatic, while France has 
expanded in the Rhine country, in the Near East and 
colonially; while Japan has annexed the Shantung 
peninsula and occupied eastern Siberia, while Eng- 
land has acquired Mesopotamia, Palestine, the Hedjas, 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt and most of the colonies of 
Germany, the imperialist interests of Russia have been 
ignored. If bourgeois imperialism is ever re-estab- 
lished in Russia the present arrangement of interna- 
tional boundaries will not be accepted calmly in 
Russia. 

A change from Bolshevism may be cheering to stu- 
dents of Russia, but there will also certainly be many 
distressing incidents in the future, and probably for 
a long time to come there is apt to be a Russia—cheer- 
ing and disheartening. 


Why Study Far Eastern History—and How? 


BY PROFESSOR ELDON GRIFFIN, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 


Anyone who looks into a school or college text- 
book on general history with a view to finding an 
adequate treatment of the problems of the Far East 
is apt to be disappointed. From this point of view 
the most recent college textbook published is dis- 
tinctly at fault. Some provisions for necessary 
changes in the present state of affairs are herein sub- 
mitted for consideration. Among these are improve- 
ment of the general texts, just mentioned, in answer 
to the growing need for information on the Orient, 
the creation of special texts for college courses to 
be devoted particularly to this subject, some intended 
to increase the “average” student’s general equipment 
and others to train teachers competent to pass along 
this knowledge; in addition, such means as source- 
books, stereopticon lectures, and collected stories are 
presented. The entire problem is thought of in rela- 
tion to the most effective and practical way of secur- 
ing this desirable educational advance—desirable 
because it will increase our range of intellectual and 
human appreciation and because it offers hope of a 
sane and satisfactory solution of very perplexing 
practical problems. 

The traditional method of instruction has been to 
regard the Oriental countries as a kind of wilderness 
into which European nations have hacked their way, 
much as the American pioneers did into this country. 
This method is all very well in itself, but not suffi- 
cient to meet present requirements, which make it 
necessary for us to consider our relations with the 
other half of the world, not merely as a phase of our 
own experience and as a development of our history, 
but as a part of the national race life of the peoples 
of the East, with as nearly their own method of 
approach as possible and with due attention to their 


habits of mind. A few texts now used are partial 
exceptions to the rule, harbingers, indeed, of better 
things to come. Two of these are Robinson and 
Beard’s Development of Modern Europe and Hayes’s 
A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, 
both of which tend distinctly to reveal the less ob- 
vious factors in human life, a tendency indicated by 
their attention to social, economic, and intellectual! 
development—as well as by their treatment of some 
of the events in the progress of non-European nations. 
This is a good beginning, but scarcely enough. It 
may fairly be argued that a more extensive consid- 
eration of the Oriental nations is desirable and that 
in our more general history courses we may begin 
to ask not so much for a History of Modern Europe 
as for a History of the Modern World. Such a work 
as that by Hayes would, with further amplification, 
come near to mecting this need. Attention to the 
earlier background would necessarily be brief, but 
if that factor should need additional development it 
would find a place in a book such as Breasted’s 
Ancient Times. This text, which is so interestingly 
written and is so much used in secondary schools, 
where ancient history is usually studied, might very 
well give a few pages or even a chapter to each of 
the Oriental states, in order that young readers of 
the book might have a fitting preparation for the 
study of the modern life of those states, later to be 
taken up in secondary school or in college. Of 
course, it will be said that already the curriculum is 
overloaded, that the textbooks are in a similar con- 
dition, and that those who care about such matters 
will find out about them. To this it may be answered 
that a shifting of cargo, with some dumping over- 
board, is sometimes necessary, many old emphases 
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requiring readjustment; and that many textbooks 
will bear changes, as is indicated by the eagerness 
with which students have seized upon the more pro- 
gressive ones already mentioned. Moreover, if stu- 
dents are conscious of what knowledge is necessary 
and quick to find it, they might well be given an 
opportunity to exercise their abilities in the fields 
where the search is comparatively easy (namely, Eu- 
ropean and American history) and to receive guid- 
ance, where any is given, in the less-accessible fields 
of knowledge. No separate text in the schools or in 
the beginning college course would be necessary. 

That this new information is desirable I have as- 
serted; the recent shifting of interests and our own 
national concerns bear witness to the same truth. 
What political and geographical knowledge is most 
worth having? Surely, in the face of events of the 
last five years or more, and in consideration of the 
sudden realization of our own marked provincialism, 
we need no argument to justify the promotion of the 
history of the Orient to a position equal to that of 
Europe. Too long has our zeal been merely to save 
the souls of the “heathen” for the next world—in 
this he has been thought to lack those qualifications 
considered necessary for a “civilized human being.” 
That specialists in Oriental affairs have not written 
enough to warrant taking the step advocated above 
may be a fair charge. However, peoples and events 
seem not to wait for the special researches of scholars. 
They will be heard, and it is simply the task of the 
manipulators of knowledge to determine whether they 
are to be heard by unwilling ears or by those made 
sympathetic and appreciative by careful study and 
patient consideration. No matter how inadequate our 
knowledge may be, there is enough to make a begin- 
ning. Hence this plea for a modification of the 
general texts, both in college and in the secondary 
school. 

This, however, is not the only need meriting atten- 
tion. As yet there is no well-known history of the 
Orient as a whole, nor is there an adequate or com- 
pletely satisfactory text on what is ordinarily called 
the Far East, for use in the few universities giving 
courses especially devoted to the subject. The volume 
by Douglas is hardly likely to win extended approval 
in such work. Professor Latourette’s brace of vol- 
umes make a beginning; and we may before very 
long become indebted to another of the chief writers 
in this field for a complete and interestingly written 
pair of books of a more comprehensive kind. It is 
to be hoped that someone, qualified by age and experi- 
ence, will produce a work for college classes to in- 
clude the history of India, Indo-China, China, Japan, 
Siberia, Australasia and Oceania. The Stanford Uni- 
versity courses covering these fields make an ad- 
mirable unit and do give the Oriental point of view 
to a remarkable degree. The syllabus sheets for 
these courses provide a good outline, the only sub- 
stitute at present for an organized work of the type 
of Channing, Hart, and Turner’s Guide to the Study 
and Reading of American History, or Cannon's simi- 
lar work on English history. Inasmuch as the suc- 
cess of such an outline depends very much on the 
extent to which it is used in universities and colleges, 


it is highly desirable that as fast as possible the 
number of courses on the Orient be increased—if 
this is not putting the cart before the horse! In only 
a few of the universities of the country is any time 
devoted to this subject, and in some of these it has 
occupied a distinctly subordinate position... One 
awaits with interest the recommendations of the His- 
torical Association on this question. There are a 
number of advantages to be gained in this work. In 
addition to the instruction offered to the average stu- 
dent, it should be possible to give those who intend 
to become teachers in high schools a special prepara- 
tion in the new field, which is necessary if they are 
to use the newer type of textbook indicated above. 
Even among those college students who intend to 
teach there is an amazing amount of “ancestor- 
prejudice’’—directed against Orientals. In case such 
texts are not forthcoming properly qualified teachers 
could for a time use the present ones, supplementing 
them by their own wider knowledge and by assigned 
collateral reading. Perhaps, after all, the training 
of teachers is of greater consequence than the texts 
which they “teach.” The various volumes of Robin- 
son and Beard will do as a temporary framework. 


In addition to outline texts and training for school 
teachers, there is needed a source-book, or a set of 
readings of the familiar type, which will bring to- 
gether in convenient and accessible form the sup- 
plementary readings mentioned, especially for schools 
and for colleges with small libraries—for in institu- 
tions where the libraries are extensive the instructor 
has more adequate resources to fall back upon. This 
volume should include selections illustrative of the 
life and thought of the common people, some of their 
stories, accounts calculated to give immediacy and 
vividness to the more important historical events, 
examples of the different types of literature, trans- 
lations of expressions of opinion about foreign, i. e., 
Occidental nations, and information concerning the 
economic life of the different countries. Pictures 
should not be forgotten, for with other visual devices 
they provide a legitimate way of giving help to those 
students who have a dominantly visual memory. It 
might be noted here, for instance, that translations 
of some sections of Japanese primary school texts 
relating to national history and to ethics would make 
interesting reading, and would help us to understand 
the essential ideals of the people. These are only a 
few possibilities. Whether one volume would suffice 
is a question. It would be fortunate, indeed, if some- 
one with the ability of a Robinson or a Cheyney 
would attempt something of this kind.’ 


‘In The History Teacher's Magazine of ne, 1916, 
Professor K. S, Latourette—introducing the gentleman who 
assumed that in Burmah the people spoke Chinese and then 
proceeded to ask where Burmah was—calls attention to our 
ignorance of the Orient and our prejudice toward Orientals. 
He indicates the bonds which unite us to the Far East, 
commercial, diplomatic and otherwise, and the scarcity of 
any attention to the subject in textbooks or in courses of 
study, 

*In such a work, suggested outlines of study could be 
supplied for college and high school classes, for extension 
pupils, for club and mission study classes—availing some- 
what, perhaps, to dissipate the present confusion. 
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Pictures were mentioned. A more thorough knowl- 
edge of geography is requisite—at least, we do not 
wish Canton to be located in Kamchatka, as the Can- 
tonese might freeze—and it is hard for the writer 
to believe that moving pictures and slides of a travel 
and scenic character would not enlist the interest of 
students. The Centenary Conservation Committee in 
New York, for example, has prepared various collec- 
tions. We say that the best way to learn geography 
is to travel. It would seem reasonable to suppose 
that for those who have not the privilege of travel- 
ling the best substitute available would be in order. 

Texts, source-books, illustrations—beside these, in 
the secondary school, at least, there could well be 
co-operation between the history and the literature 
or “English” departments, especially as a means of 
counter-acting the tendency of the curriculum to be- 
come a series of pellets administered at different 
hours and taken from different boxes. A collection 
of Eastern stories and historic episodes of the type 
of Maynard’s Classics or the Riverside Series, used 
in the English classes or, if desired, in the later 
grades, should heighten the interest in the subject by 
appealing to a perfectly normal fondness for the 
mysterious, the romantic and the exotic, supplying a 
certain adventure in the exploration of the unknown. 
It may be urged that this is hardly a practical scheme 
and that, in spite of the growing intimacy of Occi- 
dent and Orient, boys and girls do not and cannot 
care about what is so distant and so unfamiliar. The 
practicability of the scheme is best tested by trial, 
however; little is being done; and something must 
be done. Even the failure of a first experiment 
ought to bring us closer to the final solution of the 
problem. As far as the interests of secondary school 
pupils follow those of college students, experiments 
with the latter may be considered a satisfactory test. 
In this connection it might be stated that at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon High School an experiment is be- 
ing undertaken which will provide for the allotment 
of a semester of study to the Orient in a class of 
students of about thirteen or fourteen years of age; 
at the Collins Playfield in Seattle one instructor has 
told Japanese stories to her small charges with re- 
markable success. The collection suggested need not 
mean the introduction of a new “subject,” but merely 
the variation of an existing one, and it is believed 
that children will care greatly for whatever has to 
do with the fundamental and universal emotions and 
activities. That Oriental tales are of this character 
is not to be denied. Separation from our time and 
place or from the life of our race, if properly handled, 
need give no trouble. Robin Hood! Aladdin! Does 
either of these lack interest? Now, it is well known 
that students of English history who have Robin 
Hood as a friend find great reality in the life of our 
English forebears which textbooks chronicle in more 
prosaic fashion. But Aladdin is none the less attrac- 
tive—yet his folk were not our kind. Let us go a 
step farther, then. Akbar and his glories, Hideyoshi 
—these and others of a like character are worth a 
trial. Even in the first grades teachers could tell 
these stories to the children. 


This paper has so far attempted to suggest a 
means of meeting a pressing need (that of attention 
to the Orient in our more general histories) and to 
stress the desirability of special university instruc- 
tion as a means of disseminating information and 
preparing teachers for schools. The supplementary 
devices of a source-book, illustrations, and stories 
have been indicated. At present it seems that we 
have to work from the universities down through the 
secondary schools to the primary grades in order 
to secure the establishment of any new element in 
the curriculum. It is a case of grafting on the new 
variety, which in time we hope will become an in- 
tegral part of the educational tree. We hear much - 
today of a projection downward into the high schools 
of certain requirements which are to mean a healthy 
and valuable university curriculum. Here is a case 
in point. State universities today have a special 
obligation in this regard. There is no national uni- 
versity to take the lead, and the burden falls on those 
next in line. Pacific coast universities have an un- 
usual privilege, because of location, economic inter- 
ests, and social problems, a privilege which they are 
beginning to appreciate—but at the same time there 
is a corresponding handicap in the form of a virulent 
race prejudice. In order that there should be a 
balanced, judicial frame of mind in the nation gen 
erally others should lend a hand. That the State 
University is a locality where pro-Japanism is unpa- 
triotic, for instance, should train up absolutely un- 
biased statesmen is hardly to be expected—nay, 
“state rights” might rather become the accepted doc- 
trine. But in view of the paucity of much-needed 
training schools for diplomacy, foreign trade, ete., a 
state university has a distinct duty. Indeed, it is 
not necessary that a new “school,” with its dean and 
staff be set up, but in the case of diplomacy, at any 
rate, it is desirable that a definite line of study be 
announced and that one of the faculty be designated 
to supervise the work. It is to be hoped that in addi- 
tion to the state universities the denominational insti- 
tutions, proclaiming a concern for the unconverted 
and a desire to advance the cause of Christian gen- 
erosity and kindness, will feel similar obligations. 

If I might be permitted a digression I would assert 
that this growing interest will be greatly furthered 
when our universities are more truly cosmopolitan in 
the composition of their student bodies. May the 
time soon come when we shall have, by scholarship 
provision or otherwise, numerous students from vari- 
ous countries in most of the higher institutions, espe- 
cially in the college period, when the minds of the 
foreigners and those of the Americans are really 
susceptible of new impressions and appreciations. It 
has been found that many of the Orientals who 
delay coming here until the graduate period have 
failed to “get into the swing” of our life. From 
a greater association in work and in play will arise 
a keen consciousness of the innate worthiness of 
others and a desire to understand their problems. 
Business men would do well, from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents, to see that more of the future build- 
ers of Oriental trade should come to us; practical 
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men in education, religion, and government should 
be keen enough to perceive corresponding advantages. 
But our responsibility does not end with a welcome. 
We often extend the “glad hand” in impulsive Ameri- 
can fashion and thoughtlessly urge the visitors “to 
be like us” and “to adopt our ways.” The poor 
Oriental who does this whole-heartedly and returns 
to his country eager to play the American meets a 
most tragic fate when he encounters the adamantine 
conservatism of the family institution. Such trage- 
dies could be numbered by the score and by the hun- 
dred. Hospitality is not enough. We need intelli- 
gent and cosmopolitan hospitality. This requires 


knowledge, for which courses on the Orient can lay 
a good foundation. And, then, a special adviser for 
Oriental students who has lived in the East and 
understands the pathos of the situation would be a 
valuable member of any university where such stu- 
dents congregate in large numbers. Our own under- 
graduates would benefit by this association as much 
as the visitors, and perhaps demand increasingly 
careful training before going abroad to promote our 
commercial, diplomatic and other interests. I have 
called this a digression—perhaps it is the crux of 
the whole question, the personal co-operation and 
mutual appreciation that are needed if we are to 
have a real Commonwealth of Nations. 


The Position of the Greek Slave in 
Ancient Attica 


AN ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIAL FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
CHLOE M. HARDY, BALDWIN HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN, 


In studying the history of antiquity, we find that 
slavery was one of its important institutions. Yet 
it was not always slavery as we think of it, that is, 
as it existed in the South prior to sixty-five, for in 
each ancieyt country there was a system peculiar to 
itself. Let us turn to ancient Attica and consider 
there the position of the average slave. 

If we take the fifth century B. C. as the period 
for our study and look carefully into the conditions 
of that time, we find that Athens was then the ruling 
power on the Mediterranean. Her chief strength lay 
in her navy and her commercial enterprises, and, 
naturally, just as we would expect, these had tended 
to build up a great trading post in the home center. 
In the Piraeus, as well as in Athens, we find during 
this period a great industrial metropolis similar in 
many respects to the Italian Venice of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Shops and factories of all 
kinds were numerous, and skilled labor was much in 
demand. 

It is difficult to estimate the entire population of 
Attica for this century, but it is believed by many 
that the slave class alone numbered about 100,000." 
Of this number, the greater part remained in Athens 
and the Piraeus, furnishing the cheap labor for the 
manufactures and industries. 

We may wonder where this working army came 
from, but, if we look closely at the redemption lists, 
we will discover that the most of it was imported 
from the shores of the Pontus, Ethiopia, Illyria, 
Italy and other trading centers to the Piraeus, where 
it was sold at open market the same as ordinary 
wares. Another source of supply, which was per- 
haps even more popular than this, was capture 
through war. Often the prisoners were Greeks sold 


*The total number of slaves of all ages was between 
75,000 (Francothe’s minimum) and 150,000 (Meyer’s maxi- 
mum), ‘This gives a total population of Attica, free and 
slave, of maximum 425,000, minimum 310,000, A. Zimmern— 
The Greek Commonwealth, p. 175. 


into captivity when their homes were destroyed as in 
the capture of Plataea in 427 B. C. by the Lace- 
daemonians, or in the capture of Scione and Torone 
in 422 B. C, by Athens.* Another example of this 
same thing comes in the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand under Xenophon, when many inhabitants along 
the way were kidnapped or taken prisoners by the 
Greeks and sold into slavery. This was not unlaw- 
fully done, either, for, unless special arrangements 
were made to the contrary, it was an unwritten law 
that “to the victor belonged the spoils.”* Some 
were native Athenian slaves, born and reared in their 
master’s home, and some were “exposed children,” 
who had been cared for and nourished, with an eye 
to their future productivity, by foster parents. In 
the time of Solon, laws were made abolishing slavery 
for debt, but our common sense tells us that a mere 
law would not entirely check a well-established cus- 
tom. In Athens a revision of the lists of citizenship 
was made every so often and authorities tell us that 
“whoever was fraudulently inscribed was sold into 
slavery.” Through treachery, free men were often 
held for slaves, unless a citizen assumed for them 
the cost of trial. 

In money value the slave was much more eco- 
nomical than a free laborer, for he would accom- 
plish the same amount of work on less expense. Fol- 
lowing Zaborowski’s article, “Ancient Greece and 
Its Slave Population,” we find that the free laborer 
for a period of 360 days cost his employer about 540 
drachmas ($75), while a slave, who could be forced 
to live on a much simpler scale, would do the same 
amount of work at the maximum cost of 180 
~~ = Gulick—Life of the Ancient Greeks, p. 67. 

* Gulick—Life of the Ancient Greeks, p. 67. 

*Zaborowski, S.: Ancient Greece and its Slave Popula- 
tion (Translated by permission from Revue Anthropolo- 
gique, Paris, Vol, 21, 1911) in the Annual Report of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for year 


ending June 30, 1912. 
*Ibid., p. 605. 
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drachmas ($26). This left a difference of 360 
drachmas, which more than eovered the ordinary pur- 
chasing price of a strong, able-bodied male worker. 
Evidently the district had something to do in deter- 
mining the value of its people, for, quoting again 
from the same thesis, we find “the prices of the fifth 
century, as listed on an Attic inscription for 415, to 
be as follows: 

1 Carian—115 drachmas ($15.00) 

1 Syrian—301 drachmas ($42.00) 

8 Thracian women, ranging from 135 drachmas to 

222 drachmas ($18.75-$31.00). 
Minor slaves, ranging from 153-180 drachmas 
($21.00-$29.00).” 

These are probably the prices for the average un- 
trained lot, for other inscriptions tell us that one 
skilled in trades was much more valuable. One ex- 
ample is that of a currier who was listed at ten minas, 
or about $135-$155. In Companion to Greek Studies, 
page 420, we find the price for an unskilled mine 
worker ranged between 11% and 2 minas, that is, 
between £6 and £8. A slave, skilled in some spe- 
cial art, might bring as much as one talent (£240). 
Sword smiths were worth about £24 and couch- 
makers about £8. Zimmern (in The Greek Common- 
wealth, page 396, quoting from Hdt. V, 77) says in 
415 the average male slave sold for about 166 
drachmas and the average female went about 4 
drachmas higher. 

From vase paintings, inscriptions and writings of 
the time, we know that slaves were employed in vari- 
ous kinds of ways. Men of wealth usually retained 
some in their homes to carry on the necessary do- 
mestic work of the house. There they would serve 
as attendants, laflies’ maids, housemaids, porters, 
nurse girls, etc. One or two might be held for out- 
side work, though that was not made a common 
practice in Athens. The main purpose in keeping 
slaves appears to have been an economical one—that 
of promoting industries and trade. We find that 
practically all of the skilled labor was carried on by 
slaves and freemen working side by side in the shops, 
the guilds, and the constructions of the time. Com- 
mercialism called for finished products for trade, 
and it was to the advantage of every Athenian who 
could to own a shop of his own. It did not follow 
that he must supervise it in person, for that was not 
necessary; a trusty slave could probably do it to 
much better advantage and profit than he. Usually 
these shops were small, employing below a hundred 
hands. An inscription at Athens gives the list of 
workmen for one such establishment as follows: ° 

24 Athenians. 

40 Meteques (foreigners from other cities). 

17 slaves. 

Zaborowski points out that it was to the advantage 
of the contractor, wanting help for only a short time, 
to hire slave labor in preference to free workers. 
Even if he had to pay the full wages of a free man, 
which was about 71% ¢. per day, he still gained, be- 
cause he could compel the slave to do as he wished. 
This shows that if slave help was in demand, it was, 


p. 598. 


of course, profitable to keep slaves for hire, which 
gives us a new idea of slavery: that of capital loaned 
out for interest the same as we loan money. In Com- 
panion to Greek Studies, page 421, Whibley speaks 
of slaves hired out in gangs to other capitalists, or 
to the public. He also states that it was not uncom- 
mon to set up a slave in business for himself, provid- 
ing a certain fixed sum went to the owner. 

The worst hardship that could befall a slave was 
to be sent to the mines. There the work was almost 
entirely underground, the ventilation was poor, and 
death was about the only escape. Recent research 
by experts has proved that some 2,000 shafts, almost 
perpendicular in construction, and between 80 and 
100 miles of narrow winding galleries, were dug by 
the slaves of antiquity.’ Probably a great part of 
this work was done in the fifth century, for that 
period is recognized by all as the wealthiest age in 
Greck history. We can get some idea of the profit 
derived from this enterprise if we remember that 
from the mines of Laurium alone 1,000 slaves brought 
in an annual income of ($115,000) 100 talents. The 
work in the mines might be conducted by one indi- 
vidual, or it might be carried on by several—each 
man paying a fixed amount for the privilege of work- 
ing a certain vein. In either case, the slaves were 
branded with their master’s stamp and worked in 
chains, linked together for easy supervision. The 
overseer, who was also a slave, was usually of a 
higher type than those in his care. In 483 B. C. a 
new vein was discovered at Maronea and the cry for 
slave labor increased. No definite statistics for the 
period can be found, but 52 years later, at the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian War, it is estimated that 
out of the 100,000 slaves in Attica at least one-fifth 
were employed in the mines.” 

So far we have spoken only of the slaves held by 
private ownership. Besides these, there were two 
other classes: Public slaves, who were in the em- 
ploy of the state, and the temple slaves. The former, 
according to Gulick, served in positions which were 
considered too menial for Athenian citizens. Their 
work varied. Some were held as Scythian archers, 
whose duty it was to keep order in the Assembly and 
in all public places. The same office required some 
subordinate work for the government. Some held 
positions of state accountants and secretaries, and 
some were employed in the mint at Athens. The 
same class of people performed the services of execu- 
tioners, torturers and gaolers. 

The making and improving of public highways 
was almost entirely done by public servants. In the 
Athenian warships slaves were used to a certain ex- 
tent, and there they were often induced into battle 
on promise of freedom if victory were won. An 
example is that of Arginusae (406 B. C.), where 
many fought and were enfranchised for their services. 

The treatment and position of slaves varied ac- 
cording to the work in which they were engaged and 
the master in whose care fortune might happen to 
place them. The general opinion seems to be that 
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in Athens the treatment was not severe. In fact, 
records look as though the opposite were almost the 
case. We have evidence to show that the slave talked 
freely with his companions on the street and passed 
to and fro almost as he pleased. We know also that 
they had access to the feasts and celebrations in 
which the whole state took part. In appearance, too, 
they were similar to the citizens. They were allowed 
to enter the temples and to take part in public and 
private religious rites. Before the law the slave had 
practically no privileges, for his testimony was only 
taken under torture. Nevertheiess, we know on good 
authority that a freeman assaulting a slave was liable 
for damages on the part of the owner, as well as for 
criminal prosecution; a freeman killing a slave was 
held subject to manslaughter, though it was not con- 
sidered murder. It is true that the master could “put 
them in chains, stocks, condemn them to hardest labor, 
leave them without food, brand them, punish them 
with stripes.” ° and, in fact, inflict almost any punish- 
ment except death, but records showing that this was 
common are not current. However, we have state- 
ments to the effect that in cases of gross ill-usage, 
a slave could flee to the sanctuary and demand an- 
other master. Often they were insolent and cun- 
ning, ready to intrigue and plot against their owners. 
Because of this, it was to the benefit of the Athetiian 
slave driver to treat his subjects in a humanitarian 
way. Athens needed wealth and needed slave labor 
to get it, but it was impossible to get the wealth 
unless the slaves were well treated. 

As the Old Oligarch says: “When you have a 
naval power -dependent upon wealth, we must per- 
force be slaves to our slaves, in order that we may 
get in our slave-rents and let the real slave go 
free.”"'” In some cases, through the pretense of the 
mercantile plea and the need of the development of 
industrialism, they were forced to labor in hard sur- 
roundings ; but on the whole, that is, in the city, “they 
took an interest in their work and accomplished it 
through persuasion and not compulsion.” '' Usually 
they were given some motive for working, such as 
personal ambition, interest, rivalry or real affection. 
In many cases the slave was allowed to retain a part 
of his earnings and in that way purchase his free- 
dom. ‘That seems to have been a common custom, 
for under the work of Cleisthenes we have a record 
of several ex-slaves becoming citizens. An example 
from the next century is that of Pasion, an Athenian 
banker, who began life as a slave. From the writ- 
ings of the time we know that the Athenians at least 
considered their slaves as human beings, worthy of 
thought and help. Aristotle says: “It is expedient 
that liberty should always be held out to slaves as a 
reward for their services,” and in his will five out of 
thirteen received freedom. Xenophon bears the same 
idea in mind when he writes “slaves need to be filled 
with good hopes, even more than freeman, in order to 
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keep them at their posts.” In the Aristotelian eco- 
nomics we read that “slaves are willing to take trouble 
when freedom is the prize and the time is fixed.” 
Again, from the Old Oligarch, we learn that “it is 
dangerous to intimidate an Athenian slave, because 
there will be a risk of his giving away his own money 
to avoid running a risk in person,” i. e., he might 
intrigue his master or demand the right of buying 
his freedom out of his savings to escape ill-treatment. 

The position of the public slaves was much better 
than that of the private slaves. The hangman, tor- 
turers, police, ete., had their own homes provided by 
the state. They were allowed to possess property 
and received a small wage, from which they fed and 
clothed themselves; they could work out in spare 
time and thereby often acquired a small fortune. 

The Athenian police held certain rights over the 
citizens, which, of course, made them independent 
and in some ways superior to the common people. 
The temple slaves would rank in about the same class, 
for they, too, held positions of trust and honor. On 
the whole, in private life the public slaves were more 
or less their own masters, “like our own permanent 
civil officials.” 

Their dress, which was provided by their masters, 
consisted of a short garment without sleeves, called 
“exomis’’; it was made from a material imported 
from Miletus, and was indistinguishable from that of 
the artisans and free workmen. The food, which was 
simple and nutritious, “consisted chiefly of barley, 
porridge and pulse; sometimes meat was added; the 
drink was the cheap wine of the country.” ** 

Whatever may be said of the good or bad treat- 
ment which the slaves received, we know that their 
social life was not pleasant. Legal marriages were 
impossible, for a slave possessed no personal rights, 
and, should a family be founded, it was usually used 
to the profit of the owner. The children would be con- 
sidered his property and he was free to dispose of 
them as he wished. Should one parent be free, it 
made no difference; the child born of mixed parentage 
was regarded in the same light as one who was born 
of pure slaves. However, the records show that in 
many cases such children were adopted into the fam- 
ilies of the owner and later freed by him. An ex- 
ample of this comes out in the case of Pericles, whose 
son, born of a slave mother, Aspasia, was called for 
his father, received the rights of legitimacy, and 
beeame a full citizen of Athens. 

Often a master urged his slave to work for his 
freedom, and, if we think a little, it is not hard to see 
the reason for his doing so. The employer who 
rented his slave derived all the profit, and, if he 
could encourage him to work extra hard, or perhaps 
out of hours, it would all be to his gain in the end. 
When the slave, by dint of hard labor and much sav- 
ing, had accumulated a large sum, the master might 
take it in payment for his freedom. But we must 
not think that the mere handing over of a lump of 
coin raised a man to the ranks of citizenship and 
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freed him from all responsibilities, for such was not 
the case. Nearly always certain restrictions went 
with freedom, such as the care of the master during 
his lifetime, the care of the family burying ground, the 
gift of one or two children, perhaps service for life, 
or the promise of a certain amount of work to a 
relative. Another peculiar thing that we notice about 
these cases of manumission is that the redemption 
prices are much higher than the market prices. That 
seems strange when we stop to think that the slave 
had probably spent the better part of his life in ac- 
quiring his little fortune, and now, in his past-prime 
condition, pays more for his liberty than he was 
worth to begin with. “Out of 227 redemptions, 162 
ranged under 300 and 500 drachmas ($41-$69); 5 
went to 1,000 drachmas ($139); 2 were 1,300 
drachmas; 1 was 1,800 drachmas; and 2 were 2,000 
drachmas ($278). 812 ransoms for women cost 
from 300-500 drachmas each.” '* 

Another point of interest from a manumission list 
shows that out of 124 slaves only 24 were native 
Greeks.'" The others were as follows: 

22 Syrians 8 Cappadocians 
21 Thracians 2 Phrygians 

8 Galatians 2 Lydians 

6 Galians 2 Mysians 

4 Armenians 2 Pontians 

4 Sarmatians 2 Phoenecians 
4 Illyrians 2 Jews 


2 Egyptians 

2 Arabs 

1 Paphlagonian 
1 Bithryian 

1 Cyprian 

1 Bastarnian 


From the sources which have come down to us in 
various ways, we learn that the Greeks were particu- 
lar in regard to the names which their slaves carried. 
Quoting from the Companion to Greek Studies, we 
find that “they were named at the master’s pleasure, 
but usually the names expressed or implied the race, 
as Geta or Manes; descriptive of personal appear- 
ance, as Xanthias or Pyrrhias; names expressing a 
quality possessed, or thought desirable to possess, as 
Dromon, Sosias.”"'® These were not fixed and could 
be changed on manumission, 


To sum up our discussion in a few words, we con- 
clude that slaves were used in ancient Attica in do- 
mestic service, mines, building operations, workshops 
and public service, and, in some cases, in agricultural 
work; they did not number at any time over two- 
fifths of the entire population; and they were not 
generally ill-treated except in the mines. The idea 
that the Greck democracy, the art, life and leisure of 
the Periclean age rested on slavery is false; the slave 
traffic simply aided Athens to build up her industrial 
and commercial power by affording her the cheap 
work necessary for the crafts and the navy. 
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Ancient Greece and Its Slave Popula- 


The Geographical Content of High School 
and Elementary History Textbooks 


BY SUPERINTENDENT R. H. SNYDER, IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO. 


History and geography have always been closely 
associated as school subjects. Every historical fact 
has its geographical setting. ‘To understand the his- 
torical development of any nation, one must know the 
geographical features of that nation. A decade or 
more ago, when correlations were strongly advocated 
by educators, practical school people found history 
and geography the two easiest subjects in the cur- 
riculum to correlate. The social science courses of 
today are a combination of history, civics and geog- 
raphy, well correlated. Purely history courses con- 
tain a certain amount of geographical material. Just 
how much geography material is found in our school 
courses in American history, it is the purpose of this 
article to point out. 

The textbook was taken as the basis for investiga- 
tion. It may be assumed that the textbook in the 
hands of the student supplies the student with a large 
per cent. of the material he is to handle in the course. 
Lectures, collateral reading, maps and charts are sup- 
plementary and secondary in ‘mportance. The text- 
book very largely determines the course and the kind 
of material supplied by the text is fairly indicative 
of the content of the course. 


During the Summer Quarter of 1919, the writer 
worked out a study of the content of high school and 
elementary history textbooks. Textbooks most gen- 
erally in use at the time were selected, five from each 
group.’ 

The study was made on the basis of three types 
of material, subject matter, illustrations and maps. 
The technique, methods used and the conclusions 
reached in the study as a whole need not concern us, 
One type of content only will be discussed——the geo- 
graphical. Several phases of the subject must be 
considered, First, what is the general relation of 


Hian Scnoor Group 
* Fite, History of the United States, 1915. 
Hart, New American History, 1915, 
James and Sanford, American History, 1912. 
McLaughlin, History of the American Nation, 1915, 
Muzaey, American History, 1912. 
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Bourne and Benton, History of the United States, 1913, 
Gordy, History of the United States, 1898, 
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Melaughlin and Van Tyne, A History of the United 
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the amount of geographic material in American his- 
tory texts to the total body of material? Secondly, 
what subjects do the maps deal with? All along it 
must be remembered that a second type of comparison 
is being made, that of the high school and elementary 
group in regard to the above topics. 

Some general features may be of interest at the 
outset. In the textbooks examined, 549 maps were 
found, of which 295 are in the high school and 254 
in the elementary group. This is an average of 59 
and 50.8 per text for the respective groups. Accord- 
ing to size, there are four groups. Maps occupying 
less than one-half page number 163 in high school 
texts, and 159 in elementary; one-half to full page, 
67 to 31; single page maps, 53 to 56, and only 12 
double page maps were found, 8 for high school and 
4 for elementary texts. 

A point of primary importance is the amount of 
word space * devoted to maps by the two series of 
texts. This is small, ranging from 5.3 per cent. to 
7 per cent. of the total amount of material in the 
high school group, and from 4.6 per cent. to 7.4 per 
cent. in the elementary group. The average for the 
groups is 6.1 and 6.3 per cent. Considering the poor 
equipment found in the average classroom, it must 
be admitted that the amount of material for geo- 
graphical study in connection with American history 
work in our schools is exceedingly meager. 

With what topics does the 6 per cent. of geo- 
graphic material found in American history textbooks 
deal? To find an answer to the above question the 
maps were placed in ten groups. The number of 
groups was arbitrarily limited to ten and might have 
been larger, if more detailed analysis had been de- 
sired. ‘The name of title of cach group, the number 
and percentage that the maps in cach group bear to 
the total number of maps in the two series is found 
in the following table. The groups are arranged 
according to their numerical importance, based on 
the percentage of the last column in the table. 


NAMES OF MAPS AND THE NUMBER OF TIMES OF APPEARANCE 
IN THE SERIES OF TEXTS 


High School Elementary ‘Total 
Total % Maps % Maps % 


Title of Name of Group —_ 
1. Military Events ..... 1¢ St 75 30.8 178 32.1 
2. Territorial Develop- 

46 15.6 46 18.1 92 168 
%. Colonization and Set- 

39 #133 48 «#419 87 16.2 
4. Discovery and Ex- 

ploration ......... 32. «10.9 28 11 60 10.6 


5. BKeonomie and Indus- 


trial Development. 25 84 45 82 
6. Political Development 18 6.1 4 16 2 329 
7. Miscellaneous ....... 9 $3 ll 44 20 37 
Population of United 

roe 12 4 7 28 19 SA 


9, Slavery and Abolition lt 39 6 @4 17 $2 
10. Physical and Relief 
Q a 56 @ 7 #14 


205 99.9 254 100.1 549 99.8 


*'The amount of space displaced by a word on the printed 
page. 


Maps dealing with military events head the list. 
Practically one-third of the total number in both 
series deal with military campaigns and battles. The 
campaigns of the civil war are necessarily first, with 
37 in the high school group and 26 in the elementary 
group devoted to this period. This is about 6 per 
text. The great struggle of the Revolutionary War 
and its preliminaries is next, with 26 and 25 maps 
for each series, respectively. Considerable emphasis 
is placed on the geography of the French and Indian 
War, while only 7 maps in the high school series and 
3 in the clementary series appear as the Spanish- 
American War. Approximately 95 per cent. of the 
map material in the military group relate to events 
that occurred prior to 1870. 

Over 16 per cent. of all the maps deal with the 
territorial development of the United States. There 
seems to be a noted lack of agreement on the part 
of textbook writers as to what is important under 
this heading. On one event only do maps appear in 
each of the ten texts. That is the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. It may be remarked in passing that this map 
is the only map on any topic that appears in all texts. 
Three other events are mapped in eight texts—the 
United States in 1783, Territorial Growth of the 
United States, this generally from 1789 to 1860, and 
the Oregon Treaty. Some other important epochs in 
our history are North America in 1650, Territorial 
Acquisitions to 1850, Land Claims of the Thirteen 
States and the Republic of Texas, maps of which 
appear in five of the texts. A great many maps ap- 
pear in only one book, ‘Two criticisms may be offered 
to the list. Writers are not agreed as to what is 
important. But more serious than this is the absence 
of a good series of maps in any one of the texts, 
showing the geographical development of the United 
States from the beginning to the present time. Lack 
of space prevents the naming of a random list of 
maps to prove this point. 

Colonization and settlement, and discovery and ex- 
ploration are two closely related topics and occupy 
16.2 per cent. and 10.6 per cent., respectively, of 
the map space of history textbooks. In each of these 
topics the elementary percentage is the larger. Maps 
on relatively unimportant events, as the settlement of 
Maryland and the settlement of the Carolinas, are 
found in seven of the ten texts. The New Nether- 
lands in 1655 appear in five. Four texts do not have 
a comprehensive map of the Virginia Settlements, 
five only show a map of New England and its sur- 
roundings. Early trade routes and the voyages of 
Columbus appear in six texts each. The voyages of 
discovery and exploration of Champlain, Marquette 
and La Salle, English explorations, and a map of 
Colonial America are other features of importance in 
this group. It should be finally noted that under 
Colonization, Settlement, Discovery, and Explora- 
tion, all of which took place before 1750, are grouped 
27 per cent. of all history maps. Forty-five maps, 
or 8.2 per-cent., deal with economic and industrial 
development; of which High School texts contain 25, 
clementary texts 20. The map of the Panama Canal 
is considered the most important, appearing in seven 
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texts. Ranking next are Railroads in 1860 and the 
Cumberland Road, each being included by four 
writers. Others of note are maps showing the Erie 
Canal and the Tariff of 1824 and 1828. It is ob- 
vious that many important economic and industrial 
features are slighted or omitted entirely. Only three 
tariff dates are mentioned, these of 1816 and 1824- 
1828. No map is found adequately showing the 
great transcontinental trunk lines. One small map 
refers to Western irrigation projects. There is no 
way by which the student can locate the great indus- 
trial centers, and from maps available, cotton may 
grow in Minnesota, and Connecticut may be a great 
lumber state. There is absolutely no indication of 
the location of our great natural resources, developed 
and undeveloped. 

The last five groups may be classed as minor in 
the opinions of the textbook writers. Altogether the 
five comprise less than 16 per cent. of all the maps. 
High School texts place more emphasis on political 
maps than do elementary texts. This caption deals 
almost entirely with elections. The election of 1896 
appears in four texts, those of 1828 and 1876 in 
three, 1856 and 1912 in two. Such epoch-making 
elections as those of 1800, 1840 and 1860 find places 
in only one text in the ten. The election of 1832 
and 1884 do not appear at all and only two high 
school texts have an election map since 1896. One 
elementary history has a map of the woman suffrage 
movement and a high school text shows the status of 
the initiative, referendum and recall. 

Miscellaneous items should come last, but are given 
seventh place because of their percentage rank. Here 
are grouped all maps not fitting readily in other 
groups. Only three items appear in more than one 
text, they are Lewis ard Clark's Expedition, which 
is found in five; The Northwest after Wayne's Vic- 
tory, and the Cross Roads of the Pacific in two. 
Nineteen maps show the population of the United 
States at different dates from 1790 to 1910. The 
most important times seem to be 1790, 1830, 1880 
and 1910; 1860 appears only in one high school text. 
A valuable type of map is the one showing the move- 
ment of the centers of population. Five historians 
found it valuable enough to put such a map in their 
texts. More than 3 per cent. of our history maps 
deal with slavery and abolition. This would seem 
to be a fair allotment to such an important issue as 
the slavery question. 

One is struck by the small number of physical or 
relief maps. Only seven appear, not one to a text 
on the average. Two high school histories have a 
physical map each. One elementary has two maps 
and another has three. Every one of these deals with 
the colonial period. There is nothing that reaches 
farther down than 1700. 

The study shows that the percentage of geographi- 
cal material found in our school history texts is far 
too small; and that there should be a more adequate 
treatment of this phase of our subject. A great deal 
of our history work is hazy to students because it is 
not fixed in thne or place. It is the writer's opinion 
that the amount of word space devoted to maps in 


school histories should be doubled. History texts 
should contain 100 per cent. more geographical mate- 
rial than they now do. 

A second and more important criticism is the kind 
of subjects that history maps deal with. There is 
evidence of a great deal of misplaced emphasis, In 
the first place, 32.4 per cent. of the maps are mili- 
tary in their nature. This is entirely wrong. The 
results of wars are of first importance, not the wars 
themselves. Should the student spend time on the 
location of battlefields and lines of march? Such 
maps are of interest only to the military strategist. 
While the military maps are numerous—two kinds 
of maps occupy a minor place. They are physical 
maps and maps showing economic and industrial de- 
velopment. Johnson* in his Teaching of History 
states the situation and suggests the remedy in regard 
to relief maps, when he says that “The usual plan is 
to describe the physical features of a country and 
to state in general terms their historical significance 
by the way of introduction to the history of a coun- 
try and then develop the history without further ref- 
erence to them. This falls far short of meeting the 
needs of the situation. Physical features should be 
brought in to explain specific conditions and events. 
They should be woven into the body of the narrative 
and not relegated to a mere introduction. There 
should be not one physical map, but special detailed 
physical maps setting forth the physical features to 
be realized in dealing with particular situations as 
they arise in the course of the narrative.” Our in- 
vestigation shows that six histories contain no physi- 
cal maps at all, and those in the other four are of 
little practical value. With the modern emphasis on 
economic and industrial development, it is difficult 
to understand the author's viewpoint, who draws the 
pupil's attention to so few geographical facts in this 
great field. And it must be noted no reference at 
all is made by maps to religious and educational 
development. 

The time element in the selection of maps is an- 
other serious mistake, Ninety-five per cent. of all 
military maps are prior to 1870. Most of the maps on 
territorial development are dated before the Civil 
War, 27 per cent. of the maps on discovery, explora- 
tion, colonization and settlement come before 1750. 
It may be that this type of map is casier to draw. 
I do not think it is, but even so, should the value of 
the topic not be the first consideration? Qur history 
maps are not up to date—not more than twenty maps 
in a total of nearly six hundred relate to subjects of 
the twentieth century and this century is one-fifth of 
it gone, 

Would it not be wise for writers of school histories 
to take these things into consideration? Is it not 
possible for us to have more historical geography to 
put before the pupils? And this material should be 
of the right kind. It should deal with vital topics 
of industrial, economic and social value, not of battles 
and campaigns. And, finally, it must be modern and 
treat of subjects of present-day interest and not with 
century-old topics, as interesting as they may be. 

*Pp., 253-254. 
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Report of Committee on History and 
Education for Citizenship 


PART I. 


INTRODUCTORY 

The American Historical Association, since its or- 
ganization, has properly assumed, with other educa- 
tional agencies, a share of the responsibility for 
directing the history work of the elementary and high 
schools. This direction has been exerted in a variety 
of ways, both direct and indirect. But probably the 
most generally effective influence is that which has 
been exerted, from time to time, through reports of 
committees dealing with the subject of history in the 
schools. There have been four such committees prior 
to the present Committee on History and Education 
for Citizenship in the Schools, if we count the his- 
tory conference of the Committee of Ten as the first. 
The Committee of Ten on History was appointed by 
the National Educational Association, not by the 
Historical Association. But President Charles Ken- 
dall Adams, who was chairman of the section, Doctor 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton, and other members 
were prominent in the councils of the Historical As- 
sociation, so that the Association would be justified in 
claiming that committee together with the later com- 
mittees which were formally appointed by the Asso- 
ciation itself, 

The report of the Committee of Ten on History, 
Civil Government and Political Economy, to accord 
it the full title, was published in 1893, Its principal 
recommendations were the following: 

(a) History should begin with the fifth grade in 
the form of “biography and mythology,” which sub- 
ject should likewise be continued through the sixth 
year. 

(b) In the seventh year, pupils should be taught 
“American history; and the clements of civil govern- 
ment,” 

(c) In the eighth year, they should have “Greek 
and Roman history with their Oriental connections.”’ 

(d) For the ninth year—-first year of high school 
~—the committee proposed “French history. (To be 
so taught as to clucidate the general movement of 
medieval and modern history.)” 

(e) In the tenth year, “English history. (To be 
so taught as to clucidate the general movement of 
medieval and modern history.)” 

(f) In the eleventh year, “American history.” 

(x) And in the twelfth year, “A special period, 
studied in an intensive manner; and civil govern- 
ment,” 

In addition to outlining the above eight-year course 
in history as a comparatively ideal program, the com- 
mittee also suggested a six-year course of which three 
years would be taken in the elementary school and 
three years in the high school, This program gave 
up the eighth school year to American history and 
civies, placed Greek and Roman history, with their 
Oriental connections, in the ninth year—first year of 
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high school,—-and eliminating the year of French his- 
tory and the year devoted to the intensive study of 
some Brief period, left the English history course to 
the tenth grade and the American to the eleventh, as 
in the preceding. It goes without saying that very 
few schools adopted the committee's eight-year course, 
while the minimum six-year course tended to be the 
ideal toward which schools generally tended. 

But the “biography and mythology” were per- 
force unorganized subjects, capable of being effec- 
tively presented only in rare instances by exception- 
ally well-trained teachers. The upshot was, that in 
a vast majority of cases, pupils left the elementary 
school with but one year of history—American his- 
tory, with civil gevernment. They learned nothing 
about the great stream of history rising in the far 
distant past and flowing on, with recurring augmen- 
tation, obstructions, diversions and gradual enlarge- 
ments toward the future. They learned nothing 
about the life which lay immediately back of the 
history of America. Our forbears simply stepped out 
of the dark, took ship, landed on our blissful shores, 
smote the natives hip and thigh, possessed the land, 
and were ready to indulge those grievances whose 
inevitable culmination was the American Revolution 
and a foredoomed independence. Those pupils who 
went on into the high school sometimes took their 
year of Greek and Roman history, but often had 
difficulty in freeing it from “its Oriental connections.” 
More often they took a year's course covering gen- 
eral history in the ninth year, omitted history in the 
tenth, or in the tenth and eleventh, and devoted the 
eleventh or the twelfth year to American history and 
government. 

It is not hard to see what the Committee of Ten 
longed to secure. They discovered that it was then 
the custom to give one year of history in the gram- 
mar school and two in the high school. They hoped 
to double the time of exposure to history and to im- 
part to the subject, as presented to pupils, some 
measure of unity and consecutiveness. While their 
attempt on the whole suffered shipwreck, yet the 
report of this committee, with its well-reasoned 
presentation of the claims of social studies, prepared 
the way for a fuller recognition of those studies in 
the school curriculum and particularly in the high 
school, 

In 1896 the American Historical Association ap- 
pointed a Committee of Seven “to consider the sub- 
ject of history in the secondary schools and to draw 
up a scheme of college entrance requirements in his- 
tory.” The committee was composed of Andrew C, 
McLaughlin, chairman; Herbert B. Adams, George 
L. Fox, Albert Bushnell! Hart, Charles H. Haskins, 
Lucy M. Salmon and H. Morse Stephens. During 


the next three years the committee gathered informa- 
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tion about existing history programs, conferred 
widely with organized bodies of teachers, and sought 
the suggestions of individuals both in this country 
and in Europe. Then, in 1899, they published their 
report. 

This document, which occupies pages 429-564 in 
the printed report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation (1898), constitutes the most comprehensive 
and thorough-going treatment of the subject of his- 
tory in the secondary schools published in Aimerica 
up to that time. It discusses the systems in vogue 
among foreign nations, as these were studied by mem- 
bers of the committee, and decided against the policy 
of importing a foreign-made régime into American 
schools. Some features of the French system and the 
German system receive favorable comment, but there 
is trenchant criticism of other features. A significant 
section of the report treats of the “Value of Historical 
Studies.”” Another section is entitled “Continuity of 
Historical Study and the Relation of History to Other 
Subjects.” This contains a statement of the case 
which is so felicitous that we are tempted to quote it 
here: “History has a central position among the 
subjects of the curriculum. Like literature, it deals 
with man, and appeals to the sympathy, the imagina- 
tion and the emotional nature of the pupils. Like 
natural science, it employs methods of careful and 
unprejudiced investigation. It belongs to the hu- 
‘manities, for its essential purpose is to disclose 
human life; but it also searches for data, groups 
them and builds generalizations from them. Though 
it may not be a science in itself, its methods are simi- 
lar to scientific methods, and are valuable in inculcat- 
ing in the pupil a regard for accuracy and a reverence 
for truth. It corrects the formalistic bias of lan- 
guage by bringing the pupil into sympathetic contact 
with actualities and with the mind of man as it has 
reacted upon its environment. It gives breadth, out- 
look and human interest, which are not easily de- 
veloped by the study of natural phenomena. Thus, 
as a theoretical proposition, at least, the assertion 
that the story of the life and onward movement of 
men, not their language or their physical environment, 
should form the center of a liberal course, would 
seem to leave little ground for argument” (pp. 445- 
446). 

THE FOUR BLOCKS 

The committee recommended a course of study for 
the high school years which should include the well- 
known four blocks, or periods, of history, as follows: 

(1) Ancient history, with special reference to 
Greece and Rome, but with some introductory work 
on the more ancient nations and embracing also the 
early part of the Middle Ages, to 800, or 814, or 843. 

(2) Medieval and modern European history from 
the close of the first period to the present time. 

(%) English history. 

(4) American history and civil government. 

The committee made it clear that, in their estima- 
tion, anything less than four years’ work along the 
indicated lines would be inadequate, and they dis- 
cussed in detail their objections to the short course 
in general history which was still so popular in the 


schools. There are helpful suggestions about meth- 
ods of treating each of the several blocks of history 
recommended; also, discussions of general metho- 
dology under the rubrics “sources” and “intensive 
study.”” The need of trained teachers is pointed out 
and an account given of what constitutes adequate 
training for history teaching. The college entrance 
discussion, and other features of the report, while 
valuable, do not concern us so directly. 

It may be said, without qualification, that the re- 
port of the Committee of Seven marks a distinct 
epoch in the history of history teaching in American 
high schools. From the date of that report history 
has become a much more important factor in the cur- 
riculum, and the tendency has been, increasingly, to 
treat it with something of the seriousness and respect 
long accorded other subjects, like mathematics and 
the classics. More attention has been paid to the 
training of teachers of history and civics, and the 
amount of history generally required in deference to 
the committee’s recommendations led many young 
men and women to specialize along that line for the 
purpose of teaching it exclusively. The history 
“blocks” almost everywhere supplanted the course in 
“general history.” 

These gains were substantial. Yet, some com- 
plaints arose which, in the course of seven or eight 
years, produced a cumulative effect sufficient to cause 
the appointment of another committee to make a new 
study of conditions in the schools, to reconsider the 
recommendations of the Committee of Seven, and 
suggest such interpretations and modifications as in 
the circumstances might seem wise. 

Professor A. C. McLaughlin again was chairman 
of the committee; Professor C. H. Haskins of the 
former committee was a member; James Harvey 
Robinson, James Sullivan and Charles W. Mann com- 
pleted the personnel. The committee was appointed 
by the American Historical Association in 1907 and 
made its report about two years later.’ 

One of the complaints with which the committee 
dealt touched the last year’s work. Many teachers 
felt that civil government was so important a sub- 
ject that it ought to have an independent status 
which, as a feature of the course in American history 
and government, it did not possess. The decision was 
to recommend that two-fifths of the time in that year 
be devoted to government, three-fifths to history. 
They dealt also with the oft-heard complaint that 
under the four-block system too little time could be 
had for modern history. The second year was ac- 
corded to medieval and modern, and experience 
showed that fully one-half—usually more—of that 
time went to medieval while, more and more, the con- 
viction was growing that later historical movements, 
which play directly and definitely into the life of 
today, are important enough to deserve adequate time 
for their careful presentation. To meet this situa- 
tion the committee recommended two plans: 

(1) A change in emphasis which would make the 
work on the medieval part of the second year some- 


~* The report is printed in Report of American Historical 
Association, 1910, pp. 209-242. 
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what less intensive and the modern work correspond- 
ingly more intensive. 

(2) A new schedule of courses designed to elimi- 
nate medieval history as such, to place English his- 
tory in the second year, with considerable emphasis 
on its continental connections, modern European 
history in the third, and American history and civil 
government in the fourth. 

It can hardly be affirmed that these recommenda- 
tions cleared the air, and it gradually appeared that 
no mere modifications of the former committee’s pro- 
gram would be accepted as a solution either of the 
problem of civics or of the problem of modern his- 
tory. The current of public opinion was running 
too strongly in favor of a substantial strengthening 
of both of those subjects. And, besides, questions 
arose with increasing frequency as to the wisdom 
of devoting the ninth school year in all cases to 
ancient history, and the justice of assigning a year 
to the study of England when the same time given 
to medieval Europe would preserve the continuity of 
the course and bring England into a proper relation 
to world history. In a word, the concessions an- 
nounced by the Committee of Five (which was looked 
upon as representing the Committee of Seven), did 
not satisfy the demands of the schools or the people; 
but they did serve to undermine the authority which 
the former committee's recommendations had acquired. 
As a result, the high school course in history and 
social science entered upon a period of experiment 
and almost of anarchy. 


HISTORY IN THE GRADES 

Meantime, the American Historical Association 
was not unmindful of its duty toward history in the 
earlier grades. In 1905 the Association appointed 
the Committee of Eight to consider the problems of 
elementary school history and to make a report. The 
personnel of the committee was as follows: Profes- 
sor James Alton James, chairman; Professor Henry 
E. Bourne, Eugene C. Brooks, Wilbur F. Gordy, 
Mabel Hill, Julius Sachs, Henry W. Thurston and 
J. H. Van Sickle. Their report is dated 1909. It 
builds upon the work of the Committee of Ten, the 
special suggestions by Professor Salmon of the Com- 
mittee of Seven (printed in the appendix to their 
report), and the results of an investigation into the 
actual condition of history in the schools. Their 
conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Something in the line of history should appear 
in each of the grades. 

(2) In grades one and twé this should center in 
Indian life, with full use also of the interest in holi- 
days and in local events of importance. 

(3) Grade three would have “pictures of historical 
scenes and persons in different ages.” 

(4) Grade four, historical scenes and persons in 
American history. 

(5) Grade five, historical scenes and personages 
in American history. 


‘SIXTH, SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
In the committee’s plan, a very complete break 
occurs between the work of the first five grades and 


that of grade six. Perhaps it would be more just 
to say that the work of the eight grades is arranged 
in the form of two cycles, dividing at the end of the 
fifth year. In the first cycle the aim is, after leading 
the child far afield in the world, -to bring him back 
to America and encourage him to traverse biographi- 
cally the course of our national history. In the sec- 
ond, it is to present, in both a more intensive and a 
more orderly fashion, the European background of 
American history in grade six, to be followed by a 
fairly systematic account of American history in 
grades seven and eight. The thought is, that, whereas 
American school pupils in the past have too often 
looked upon Americin history as representing not 
merely the apex but the sum of human achievement, 
with the new perspective here introduced they will 
learn that American history is itself the result of a 
long development, most of which took place in other 
lands in other times. 

Like the report of the Committee of Seven on high 
school history, this report opens a new era in the 
history work of the lower schools. Its recommenda- 
tions have been adopted, either in whole or with modi- 
fications, into practically all of the city school sys- 
tems of the country, while the rural school courses 
of study also show its influence to a marked extent. 
It has demonstrated that, contrary to the views of 
the Committee of Ten, back in 1892, “biography and 
mythology” can be apprehended, and studied with 
profit, by pupils a long way below the fifth grade. 
It has revealed a hitherto unappreciated wealth of 
teaching material, of a fundamental character, in 
the life of the American Indian, who was everywhere 
in our land. Also, it has bound up the work of the 
school more closely with community life by emphasiz- 
ing the various holidays, special occasions and noted 
events of local import. Finally, to the discomfiture 
of many prophets of disaster, it has demonstrated 
that even sixth-grade pupils can study, with deep 
interest, the main events and personages of the “Euro- 
pean background,” if the subject matter is skillfully 
presented. 

The chief criticisms which have arisen are the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Statistics show that almost sixty per cent. of 
all children entering the schools drop out by the end 
of the sixth grade, and in that year the mortality is 
especially high. Therefore, it would be desirable to 
let all pupils complete a somewhat more definite 
course in American history, with civics, at that time. 

(b) The suggested work with Indians and with 
holidays, while valuable, might perhaps be more con- 
centrated, thus leaving time for other things of equal 
importance. A similar criticism is often heard as 
respects the story features of grades three to five, 
inclusive. It is all very interesting, all valuable. 
But why call it history rather than reading? Is it 
not, in fact, more proper to regard most of that work 
as supplementary reading? As such, should not most 
of the actual ground be covered. by the pupils in non- 
school time, but with such encouragement as could 
well be afforded by the devotion to it of a portion of 
the school time it now absorbs? The school time thus 
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saved might well be given to history and civics work 
of a more rigorous if not less interesting sort; per- 
haps something analogous in disciplinary character 
to existing schedules in formal reading or in arith- 
metic. 

In other words, there is an opinion, which has 
gained considerable headway in recent years, that 
“biography and mythology,” to use the language of 
the Committee of Ten, are not necessarily history at 
all; that children need, as a preparation for life, the 
training which real history, thoroughgoing in its 
method from the outset, but graded in its content to 
suit the age of pupils can so well supply, and that 
the history discipline should be éntered upon as early 
as possible—even as carly as the first or second school 
year. The views of this advanced group go as far 
beyond the report of the Committee of Fight in the 
estimate of the capabilities of pupils and of teachers as 
that committee's ideas transcended those of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. Instead of teaching things only dis- 
tantly related to history in the hope that, after a 
while, the child’s mind will use these as a bridge 
on which to cross over to history (so these men 
argue), why not start the child in history soon after 
he enters school and keep him at it? 


THE NEW COMMITTEE OF EIGHT 


The Great War emphasized, perhaps even exag- 
gerated, the criticisms formerly leveled against the 
current school programs. There now began to be 
heard a clamorous demand for recent world history 
and an equally insistent demand that adequate pro- 
vision be made for civics or social science. The need 
of some definite training in American history and in 
civil government before the close of the sixth grade, 
where so many children drop out of school, was 
pressed home also, while new ideals of rigor in train- 
ing, of time, economy and practicality in instruction 
gained easy acceptance. 

It was under these circumstances that, acting on 
a request from the National Education Association, 
the National Board for Historical service (an organ 
of the American Historical Association), in October, 
1918, appointed a committee to consider the entire 
series of problems connected with the teaching of 
history in the schools, both primary and secondary. 
Its chairman was Doctor Samucl G. Harding and 
the other members Daniel C. Knowlton, Frank S. 
Bogardus, William C. Bagley and Julian A. C. 
Chandler. At their meeting in January, 1919, the 
Council of the American Historical Association 
adopted the above committee as its own, but added 
three members—A. C. McLaughlin, Guy Stanton 
Ford and Joseph Schafer. 

The first committee, at a meeting in Washington 
in November, 1918, agreed generally upon the scope 
of the inquiry to be undertaken and adopted certain 
rules of procedure. At a meeting of the enlarged 
committee in Chicago, February 28, 1919, Chairman 
Harding asked to be relieved of the duties of chair 
man, whereupon Mr. Schafer was chosen chairman. 
Mr. Knowlton was elected secretary, and the chair- 
man and secretary devoted several months to the 


preparation of tentative programs which were con- 
sidered by the plenary committee at its meeting in 
Washington, May 30 and 31, 1919. 

AIMS IN TEACHING HISTORY 

At the Chicago meeting the committee adopted a 
statement of aims in history teaching which reads as 
follows: 

1, The supreme aim in the teaching of history and 
social science is to give positive direction to the 
growth of those mental and moral qualities of chil- 
dren which, rightly developed, constitute the basis 
of the highest type of citizenship. 

2. We gladly acknowledge that all sound train- 
ing, through whatever feature of the school curricu- 
lum, contributes helpfully to this desired end; but 
we are nevertheless convinced that the historical train- 
ing affects the result most directly. 

3. Historical training (2) frees the mind from the 
trammels of time and place, substituting the idea of 
social development and change for the instinctive 
notion of a static social world, performing in this 
respect a service in education analogous to that per- 
formed by biology for organic nature or by geology 
for inorganic nature. (b) It tends to produce open- 
mindedness, which mitigates native prejudice and 
permits truth to gain recognition. (c) It induces 
patient inquiry for the purpose of disclosing the facts 
of a given situation before passing judgment. (d) It 
gives some grasp upon the methods of investigation 
and the tests of accuracy. (e) It develops that form 
of judgment which deals with the shifting and con- 
ditional relations of men in society, supplementing 
the scientific judgment which arises from the study 
of animate and inanimate nature and of mathematics. 
(f) It yields, or should yield, the high moral and 
ethical concepts of loyalty to principles and to insti 
tutions by revealing the cost at which the elements 
of civilization have been secured for us. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

At the Washington conference the committee 
adopted resolutions favoring the promulgation of a 
course of study covering the entire school period be- 
low the college, the course being subdivided for 
grades 1-6; grades 7-9; grades 10-12; and subdivided 
again for the upper four grades. 

THE SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL——GRADES 1-6 

The course begins in the community and ends in 
the community, and draws at every stage upon the 
pupils experience in Qe community. It embraces 
two units or cycles: 

I. The making of the community. From a simple 
study of changes now visibly in progress the pupil 
is led back to the days of Indian occupation. He 
learns what Indians were like, how they lived, and 
some of the stories which they told about themselves; 
how the white men came, how they lived in pioneer 
days, and some of the great changes since. The 
story at no point leaves the community. ‘This work 
is designed for the second grade. 

Il. The making of the United States. A’ few 
facts of primary significance in the development of 
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the United States are selected and so arranged as 
to form a simple but connected story. At the end 
provision is made for a study of how we are governed 
today. This work is designed to begin in the third 
grade and to continue through the sixth grade, as 
follows: 

Third grade: How Europeans found our continent 
and what they did with it. Some fundamental prob- 
lems of discovery, exploration and settlement are here 
illustrated. 

Fourth grade: 
cans, 1607-1783. 

Fifth grade: 


How Englishmen became Ameri- 


The United States, 1783-1877. 

Sixth grade: The United States since 1877 (half 
year). How we are governed today (half year). 

For schools that may wish to begin history later 
than the second grade a rearrangement of this cycle 
is recommended. The special syllabus for these 
grades, which is to accompany the final report, will 
develop the methodology of the subject. Detailed 
provision will also be made for adequate civic and 
moral instruction in each grade. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—GRADES 7-9 

III. American History in its world setting. This 
will constitute a third unit, or cycle, designed to form 
a logical and psychological development of the work 
given in the elementary grades. A few facts of 
primary significance in the development of human 
civilization are selected and so arranged as to form 
a simple but connected story. Our own country is 
here treated as a part of the world whole, but with 
special emphasis upon our own contributions and 
problems. This work is designed for the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, and is divided as follows: 

Seventh grade: ‘The world before 1607, and the 
beginnings of American history, including the build- 
ing of the Spanish Empire in the New World, the 
basis of the present group of Latin-American 
Republics. 

Kighth grade: The world since 1607 viewed in 
relation to the evolution and expanding world influ- 
ence of the United States. Treatment is to take 
account of civic problems, but to emphasize specially 
the economic and social features of our history up to 
recent times. 

Ninth grade: Community and national activities. 
This course combines recent economic and social his- 
tory with commercial geography and civics. 

For those pupils of the ninth grade who expect to 
complete the senior high schoool, the committee recom- 
mends as an alternative to the above a course in the 
progress of civilization from earliest times to about 
1650. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL—GRADES 10-12 

The Modern World. 

IV. This fourth unit, or cycle, for pupils who are 
about to function as active citizens on a rather high 
plane of political and social intelligence will consist 
of the following year courses: 

Tenth grade: Progress toward world democracy, 
1650 to the present. This will be a study mainly of 
European history, but with some attention also to 
the rest of the non-American world. 


The emphasis will be upon political movements and 
political reorganizations. But the explanations of 
these will be sought in economic changes, in inven- 
tions, discoveries and social regroupings, as well as 
in the leadership of great personages and the influence 
of critical or constructive ideas. 

Eleventh grade: The above course will form the 
background for a study, in the same spirit, of United 
States history during the national period, with em- 
phasis on a list of topics to be selected for special 
treatment, and with critical comparisons with insti- 
tutions and with tendencies in other countries. 

Twelfth grade: Social, economic and _ political 
principles and problems. 

In its report of progress following the Washington 
conference,’ the committee promised a syllabus on 
the work of the first six grades, to be prepared by 
Professor Henry Johnson, whose ideas on the ele- 
mentary work were adopted; also a syllabus on the 
junior high school course and a special syllabus on 
each of the proposed senior high school courses. The 
committee hoped either to secure the co-operation of 
sociologists, economists and political scientists in pre- 
paring a syllabus for the twelfth grade course, or to 
be able to embody in its report a course prepared in- 
dependently by these groups and designed to con- 
stitute the cap-stone course in social science in the 
high school. 

CONFERENCES WITH TEACHERS 

One of the committee’s policies, which was in har- 
mony also with the policies of preceding committees, 
was to employ all available opportunities for confer- 
ence with history teachers and other teachers and 
supervisors in different sections of the country. 
During the year 1919 a considerable number of such 
conferences were held, greatly to the committee’s 
advantage, in connection with meetings of history 
teachers as such, the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and perhaps a score of summer schools for 
teachers scattered from the Atlantic coast to the Pa- 
cific. And, at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association at Cleveland in December, 
1919, a special conference on the committee's work 
made a distinct and extremely popular feature of the 
program. 

Following that conference, the committee adopted 
decisions which, for practical reasons, would defer 
the preparation of courses for the elementary grades, 
while pushing forward as fast as possible the prepa- 
ration of syllabi for the ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
(should proper co-operation make that possible) the 
twelfth grade. The material for those grades, it was 
agreed, should be published as Part I of the final 
report, 

There were two reasons for this last decision. 
First, Professor Henry Johnson, on whom the com- 
mittee necessarily relied to prepare the syllabi for 
grades 1-6, and grades 7 and 8, was ill in California, 
which made the time of delivery of those syllabi a 
matter of doubt. Second, if the report was to be 


published under the authority of the American His- 
torical Association, greater unity of sentiment must 
* See Tue Hisrortcat, Ourroox, X, 349-351, June, 1919. 
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first be achieved with respect to the character of the 
elementary school courses. It being hoped that the 
high school courses might go to press in a few months, 
it was not anticipated that another opportunity of 
testing the sentiment of the Association would offer 
before these should be printed. 

At Cleveland the committee also recommended that 
work in civics, as outlined by the National Educa- 
tion Association Committee on Social Studies, be in- 
corporated with its future course for the elementary 
grades. The definite recommendations for the high 
school years were as follows: 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 

1. That these should include, as a minimum re- 
quirement for graduation on the part of all pupils 
taking a four-year course: 

(a) A course in modern world history (except 
America), beginning approximately at the middle of 
the seventeenth century and extending to the present. 

(b) A course in American history, treated topi- 
cally, covering mainly the period from 1789 to the 
present, with special emphasis on the period since 
the Civil War. 

This course should be primarily political, but it 
should take full account of economic, industrial and 
social factors which explain political movements. 

ALLOCATION IN GRADES 

2. That the above courses should be given, prefer- 

ably, in grades ten and eleven, respectively. 
OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 

8. In addition to this minimum requirement the 
committee recommends, as additional required courses, 
where practicable: 

(a) For the ninth grade a course in industrial 
organization and civics which shall include “the de- 
velopment of an appreciation of the social significance 
of all work, of the social value and interdependence 
of all occupations, of the opportunities and necessity 
for good citizenship in vocational life, of the neces- 
sity for social control, governmental and otherwise, 
of the economic activities of the community, of how 
government aids the citizen in his vocational life and 
of how the young citizen may prepare himself for a 
definite occupation.” In this connection, we suggest 
the study of ten great industries, as follows: ‘The 
fisheries and fur trade; lumbering; meat, hides and 
wool; wheat; corn; cotton; iron and steel; coal; gold, 
silver and copper; and oil, ‘ 

(b) For the twelfth grade a course in the problems 
of American democracy. This should include some 
of the basic principles of economics, political science 
and sociology, stated in elementary terms, but should 
consist mainly of the study of concrete present-day 
problems illustrating these principles. 

The committee hoped to secure the co-operation 
of organizations of economists, political scientists 
and sociologists in preparing syllabi for the above 
courses. 

ELECTIVES IN HISTORY 

4. It is by no means the intention of the commit- 
tee to suggest a reduction in the time usually allotted 
to history in the high school program. It is rather 
the intention, while retaining in full force and effect 


the list of history offerings in the high school, to 
increase the positive requirements in social studies 
for graduation as a guarantee of citizenship training. 
In addition, therefore, to the above required courses, 
the committee recommends the offering in the future 
as in the past of a variety of elective courses in 
history and the other social studies. It is not neces- 
sary that elective history courses should be taken in 
strictly chronological order. Following are the 
courses suggested: 

(a) The ancient world to about 800 A. D. This 
course should be so placed in the program as not to 
interfere with the required courses outlined above. 

(b) A survey of ancient and medieval history to 
approximately the middle of the seventeenth century. 
If convenient, this should be taken before the required 
course in modern world history of the tenth grade. 

(c) The history of England and the British 
Empire. 

(d) A course involving an intensive study of local, 
state or regional history, or of some particular period 
or movement in the history of the Americas. 

(ce) A similar course involving an intensive study 
of some particular period or movement in European 
history. This might well take the form of the study 
of the background and history of the Great War. 

(f) An intensive study of the recent history of the 
Far East. 

SYLLABI 

5. For the proposed required courses the commit- 
tee agreed to prepare syllabi containing lists of 
topics, references for the use of the teacher, and 
reading lists for the pupils. No such syllabi were 
contemplated for the suggested elective courses, the 
committee agreeing however to facilitate as far as 
possible the publication and use of syllabi already in 
existence, covering such courses. 

OTHER SYLLABI PREPARED 

In addition to the courses for the ninth grade and 
the eleventh grade, the committee at the date of its 
Washington meeting had before it Mr. Knowlton’'s 
syllabus for the tenth grade. And, quite as import- 
ant, it received assurances that Mr. Johnson's syllabus 
for the first six grades was ready for publication, 
also a suggested outline by him of the work for the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

No definite course was in hand or in sight for the 
twelfth grade work. But the committee received 
advices which indicate that several persons are en- 
gaged in preparing such a course, and it seemed not 
unlikely that definite information would be available 
in time to permit publication in connection with the 
second installment of this report, April, 1921. 

LEAVE TO PRINT 

The committee asked the Council of the American 
Historical Association for its discharge, which was 
granted, but with leave to print informally such re- 
ports as the members might see fit to prepare for 
the press. The seeretary was instructed by the com- 
mittee to assemble the material, make the needed 
editorial adjustments and place it in the hands of 
the MeKinley Publishing Company, who generously 
offered to devote the March and April issues of Tae 
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Historica, Our.ook, if so much space is necessary, 
to the production of the report. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACHIEVED 


The committee is under no delusions as to how its 
report will be received. We know that not all who 
are interested in the reform of the social studies will 
be satisfied with its recommendations. In fact, we 
would be surprised if more than a good working 
minority shall favor all of them. Fortunately, in a 
case like this, it is not necessary to wait till a ma- 
jority has given its adherence to a plan before put- 
ting it before the people. For this report is not 
issued by authority; its recommendations are in no 
sense compulsory; and it can have only such influ- 
ence as the inherent soundness of its conclusions, 
when examined and tested by experience, shall win 
for it. One may be permitted to doubt if, in the 
advanced state which city school organizations have 
attained—with their varied aims and multitudinous 
courses—any one single report, however meritorious, 
can again acquire the influence exerted by the report 
of the Committee of Seven on Secondary School His- 
tory, or that of the Committee of Fight on History 
in the Elementary Grades. We will be gratified if, 
at the end of a decade, our work shall be appraised 
as helpful by way of suggestion and stimulation. 


Josern Scuarer. 


NOTE TO REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HISTORY AND 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


I wish to dissent from the recommendations of the 
Committee concerning the courses for grades 1 to 6. 
I do not believe that we should depart so widely from 
the program outlined by the Committee of Eight, 
which on the whole seems to have worked pretty well. 
The chief defect of that program, in my opinion, is 
that it devotes more time than is necessary to the 
story survey of American history (4th and 5th 
grades), and crowds too much into the 6th year. I 
would condense the American story survey into one 
year (the 5th), devoting the 4th year to Greek and 
Roman mythology and stories of ancient history. The 
6th year could then begin with the Middle Ages and 
give a more effective survey of the European back- 
ground, coming down in an elementary way to the 
close of the World War. In view of the number of 
pupils who leave school by the end of this year, I 
think it highly desirable that this year of European 
history should be strengthened. 

The course sketched by Professor Johnson is an 
admirable one where schools, pupils and teachers are 
prepared for it, but I do not believe that it is now 
practicable for the majority of our schools. I also 
doubt the wisdom of tying up the recommendations 
of the committee exclusively to the 6-3-3 plan and 
ignoring the 8-4 grouping of grades. My under- 
standing of the Committee’s action at Washington 
was that the Johnson plan was heartily approved 
where schools are ready for it, but that this was to 
be considered merely as one of several alternatives. 


Samuet B. Harpina. 


Report of Committee on History and 
Education for Citizenship 


PART I. 


HISTORY IN THE GRADES, BY PROFESSOR HENRY JOHNSON, 


This is a stenographic report of Professor Johnson's extemporancous address at Washington, December 29, 1920; but the 
author has freely exercised the privilege of revising it; omitting some parts, condensing or expanding others, 


Those who have analyzed recent discussions of 
what we are acquiring the habit of calling the “social 
studies” will, I think, agree that in the place assigned 
to history there is a ‘vast confusion of conflicting 
theories that shade into cach other by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees. In a general way it is, however, 
possible to distinguish three main lines of procedure. 

One of these lines follows contentions which, if 
really interpreted, can mean only that there should 
be no systematic study of history in the schools. 
What is here proposed is to use the past as occasion 
may arise to illuminate current events, to impress 
festivals, ceremonies, and holidays, to enforce moral 
or civic ideas, and in general to stimulate love and 
reverence for existing institutions without regard to 
any of the essential conditions imposed by history as 
a special branch of learning. This is merely to begin 
again doing what the educational world began to 
stop doing in the seventeenth century. It is reversion 


to a practice established ages before Herodotus was 
born and continued for two thousand years after 
Herodotus. It has behind it, therefore, more human 
experience than any other plan ever proposed for 
using the past in education, 

The procedure is approximated in various attempts 
now in progress to cross at will subject boundaries, 
to take what is wanted just when and just where it 
is wanted, to follow any present need, any project, 
any problem whithersoever it may lead, to geography 
or civics or economics or sociology or ethics or nature 
study or hygiene or literature or history, perhaps to 
enter all of these fields in a single lesson. In such 


adventures history suffers no more than other social 
subjects, except that the adventures are sometimes 
described as “courses in history.” 

A second main line of procedure, and the one 
adopted by most of our present reformers, admits 
history to the dignity of a separate school study, but 
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with the promise that it shall be history controlled by 
present interests and problems. The principle may 
express itself in the general question: What his- 
tory should be studied by boys and girls living in 
the United States in 1920? and return the general 
answer that boys and girls living in the United States 
in 1920 should study only the history of such matters 
as are of prime importance in the United States in 
1920. It may raise the more specific question: What 
history should be studied by boys and girls living in 
the State of New York in 1920? and return the 
answer that boys and girls living in the State 
of New York in 1920 should study only the history 
of such matters as are of prime importance in the 
State of New York in 1920. It may raise the still 
more specific question: What history should be studied 
by boys and girls living on the Island of Manhattan 
in 1920? and return the answer that boys and girls 
living on the Island of Manhattan in 1920 should 
study only the history of such matters as are of 
prime importance on the Island of Manhattan in 1920. 
It may even raise the question: What history should 
be studied by boys and girls in attendance at Public 
School No. 43 on the Island of Manhattan in Decem- 
ber, 1920? and return the answer that such boys and 
girls should study only the history of matters of 
prime importance to boys and girls in attendance at 
Public School No. 43 on the Island of Manhattan 
in December, 1920. 


All of these ways of applying the principle have 
found recent illustration in the work of re-shaping 
history for schools, and there are hints of one further 
possibility. What history should be studied by John 
whose crowning ambition this morning is perhaps to 
be President of the United States? by Clarence 
whose chief interest is in automobiles? by Charles 
who is already specializing in the stock market? by 
Lillian who has just decided upon an operatic career? 
by Patricia who is cultivating the manners of a 
duchess? and by Susan who has a way of inspiring 
boy poets to search the dictionary for words that 
rhyme with Susan? Let those who have forgotten 
their school days deny that such interests and prob- 
lems may be very present and quite serious. 

History controlled by present interests and prob- 
lems is not quite so venerable as that purely casual 
and incidental use of the past which prevailed in the 
schools before the seventeenth century. But it is old 
enough to be eminently respectable. It was the kind 
of history written by the father of history himself, 
and it remained the kind of history written by most 
historians until about 1850. So consistently, indeed, 
was the principle applied that history came to be 
looked upon as one of the most ephemeral of all 
forms of literature, something to be written anew by 
each new generation in the light of its own peculiar 
interests and problems. If the schools this has been 
the ideal ever since the introduction into the cur- 
riculum of a special study called “history.”” Each 
generation has seized upon the materials that seemed 
best to respond to its own immediate educational 
needs. What has come to us of late is, then, not the 


discovery of a new principle. It is only a deepened 
sense of failure to apply an old principle. 

The third of our main lines of procedure in deal- 
ing with history as a school study starts with the 
assumption that history in modern schools, like his- 
tory in modern histories, should describe as accurately 
as possible and explain as adequately as possible the 
past itself. This is really new. The principle has 
been under serious discussion for little more than a 
generation. It was set forth very clearly by Seig- 
nobos in France in 1897 and, shocking as it may 
appear, by Bernheim in Germany in 1899. 

As a matter on which a tolerable agreement had 
been reached in the teaching of history in the sec- 
ondary schools of France, Seignobos wrote: ‘We no 
longer go to history for lessons in morals, nor for 
good examples of conduct, nor yet for dramatic or 
picturesque scenes. We understand that for all these 
purposes legend would be preferable to history, for 
it presents a chain of causes and affects more in 
accordance with our ideas of justice, more perfect 
and heroic characters, finer and more affecting scenes. 
Nor do we seek to use history, as is done in Germany, 
for the purpose of promoting patriotism and loyalty; 
we feel that it would be illogical for different per- 
sons to draw opposite conclusions from the same 
science according to their country or party; it would 
be an invitation to every people to mutilate, if not 
to alter, history in the direction of its preferences. 
We understand that the value of every science con- 
sists in its being true, and we ask from history truth 
and nothing more.” * 

As a matter on which he was able to report some 
progress in the schools of Germany, Bernheim argued 
that school instruction in history must at every stage 
be kept in harmony with the conclusions of historical 
science. It must not only be true in its individual 
facts, it must trace actual historical development, and 
leave with pupils a definite impression of continuity in 
human affairs. There must not be one conception 
of history as an instrument of education and a con- 
flicting conception of history as a branch of serious 
learning.” 

This may seem history of the kind sometimes called 
“history for history’s sake,” and if we think only of 
its immediate purpose, which is to find out what the 
past really was, the phrase is in a way descriptive. 
But the reason for finding out first what the past 
really was is that ultimately the pupil may find out 
what the present really is. According to the modern 
conception of historical development, to speak more 
specifically, nothing ever was or is. Everything was 
or is in a continuous process of becoming. In de- 
scribing that process for school purposes history seeks 
to indicate whence we came and whither we are going, 
not as a matter of mere intellectual curiosity, but in 
order to teach us what we ought to be and to do 
while we are going. It is as utilitarian as any history 
can be. The difference between it and other kinds 
of history lies in the assumption that if the past is 


‘Langlois and Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of 
History, 331. 
* Neue Bahnen, x, 265, 
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to be really useful the past must first of all be really 
understood, and that to understand the past we must 
look first of all for what mattered then and not first 
of all for what matters now. 

The plan proposed by the Committee follows this 
third and newest of the main lines of procedure. It 
aims to trace human development in such a way as 
to leave in the minds of pupils definite impressions 
of continuity. So much has already found illustra- 
tion in numerous European programs, notably in the 
French program adopted in 1902 and fully in force 
since 1904. The plan of the Committee aims also 
to give some conscious training in the historical 
method of arriving at truth. This step has already 
been taken in the United States in various experi- 
ments with the source-method. It is a step distinctly 
in advance of European practice. 

The part of the Committee’s plan which has been 
assigned to me for discussion opens, in the spirit 
which has been indicated, with the making of the 
community. The use of the community as the start- 
ing place for historical instruction is as old as the 
teaching of history and the reasons for it are obvious. 
The community is the pupil's immediate environment, 
his domain of direct observation and direct experi- 
ence. From it he derives a stock of images and ideas 
that furnish the elements for building up conceptions 
of other communities. This has been familiar doc- 
trine in discussions of history for two hundred years. 
What has not been familiar is the plan to make the 
story of the community a connected story of develop- 
ment and to arouse from the beginning some con- 
sciousness of the materials upon which the story is 
based. 

If we are to trace development, the first idea to be 
grasped is that of change in the world. We may 
begin, if we wish, in a first grade with some observa- 
tion of changes now visibly in progress—a moving 
van, a corner grocery selling out, a building in course 
of erection, the choice of a new reading book, a reas- 
signment of seats in the school room. Then we may 
imagine how the school ground looked before the 
school house was built, how ground nearby looked 
when there were no houses there, and eventually how 
the whole community looked when there were no 
buildings like ours anywhere to be seen and no peo- 
ple like ourselves. Who lived there then? I have 
never yet met a first grade that would not immediately 
answer, “Indians.” 

With Indians the story of any American community 
will naturally begin. And here at the very outset 
may begin also a classification of sources of informa- 
tion. Children in a first grade asked how we know 
Indians once lived here will readily return answers 
which can be generalized as follows: 

1. We have heard about Indians. 

2. We have read about Indians. 

3. We have seen pictures of Indians. 

4. We have seen things used by Indians. 

The study of Indian life in the lower grades of 
the elementary school is so well established that little 
need be said of it here. The teacher should note 
that our knowledge of Indians before the coming of 


the white man is confined almost wholly to general 
conditions. We know little about events. Children 
themselves will often suggest the reason. The In- 
dians did not keep written records. There are, how- 
ever, some stories that have come down to us, and 
the study of general conditions may fittingly close 
with some stories which Indians told about themselves. 

The first great event of which we are likely to have 
record in the community is the coming of the white 
man. There is at this stage no need for reference to 
anything beyond the community. Europe and the 
discovery of America need not be mentioned. The 
white man may be allowed to burst upon the vision 
of the children unheralded just as he burst upon the 
vision of the Indians. This is best accomplished 
through the use of some original narrative, when such 
a narrative can be found. For Manhattan Island, for 
example, an ideal arrangement would be to take a 
class to the neighborhood of Grant’s tomb and follow 
Hudson’s progress up the river in Juet’s story. Juet, 
the children should be informed, was there. To the 
story as he told it should be added the story as told 
by Indians themselves and written down long after- 
ward by a white man. 

With white men established in the community we 
begin the study of how they lived, of how their ways 
of living differed from Indian ways, of the relations 
between white men and Indians, of things that hap- 
pened, always selecting conditions and events signifi- 
cant from the point of. view of development, and al- 
ways shaping the story so that one thing leads to 
another, for the whole story must be a connected 
story. 

Experiment has shown that even for a complicated 
community like that of Manhattan Island the ground 
thus indicated, from the days of Indian occupation 
to the present, can be covered by a first grade in a 
single year. The plan of the Committee is to have 
the story of the making of the community in the 
second grade. That is a measure of safety rather 
than a measure of conviction. 

With such a study of the community as a basis 
the plan introduces as the topic for the third grade 
the problem of how Europeans found our continent 
and what they did with it to about the middle of the. 
eightcenth century. Here the objeetion will at once 
be raised that children in the third grade have not 
had the geography needed to make Europe or Euro- 
peans mean anything. The answer is that, with the 
aid of a globe and a Dercator map of the world, all 
that is necessary for the purpose can be taught, for 
it has been taught in a single lesson. And such geog- 
raphy as is needed to elucidate later lessons can and 
should be taught as integral parts of those lessons. 
In fact, at any stage of historical instruction, the way 
to make geography effective is to introduce geography 
when it is needed to explain something. 

Beginning with the work for the third grade the 
problem of selecting materials increases in difficulty 
as we go forward with the story. For here we meet 
our textbook traditions of what should be included 
in a history of the United States for schools. We 


have, on the whole, learned better what to put in 
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than what to leave out. The plan of the Committee 
assumes a somewhat new intelligence and a somewhat 
new courage in deciding what to leave out. From 
the third grade to the sixth the intention is to reduce 
the number of facts to the lowest minimum compatible 
with tracing development, to treat the facts that are 
included with a fulness sufficient to make them real 
and intelligible, and to arrange the facts throughout 
so that one thing shall clearly lead to another. 

The first fact to be treated in this way in the third 
grade will naturally be the world that Europeans 
knew before they found our continent. Here the story 
of “Wineland the Good” may be used to emphasize 
the limited geographical knowledge of the time and 
the need of learning more about Asia and Africa be- 
fore Europeans could know our continent even after 
they had: found it. The problem of getting across 
the Atlantic will in due time present itself. It was 
solved by Columbus and a detailed account of his 
great voyage should, therefore, be given. After that 
what need of further details on getting across the 
Atlantic? Inthe same way we may select representa- 
tive experiences in the solution of later problems in 
the opening of America by European exploration, con- 
quest, and settlement, ending with a general view of 
Europeans in America about 1750. 

As an illustration of what may be done in arous- 
ing consciousness of sources of information, I select 
an exercise pronounced in advance by expert primary 
teachers as too subtle for a third grade. The chil- 
dren were told that while there are many pictures 
which are called pictures of Columbus, we do not 
know that any one of these pictures was painted by 
anybody who ever saw Columbus. Some persons who 
knew Columbus, among them one of his sons, have, 
however, told us how Columbus looked. With this 
general introduction the teacher read the following 
description, interjecting questions as indicated. 

“His face was long.” (“Do you see a long face 
in the room?” The children found several long 
faces.) “Neither full nor thin.” (“Do you see a 
face like that?” The children did.) “His cheek- 
bones rather high.”” (‘Find a face like that?” The 
children did.) “His nose aquiline; his eyes light 
gray; his complexion fair, and high colored.”” Each 
of these elements. was sought in faces present in the 
class room. Next the teacher directed the children 
to close their eyes and think of how Columbus looked. 
“How many see Columbus?” A unanimous show of 
hands. “Is this your Columbus?” showing Jomard’s 
picture. “No.” “Why not?” The children gave 
reasons. Three other pictures were shown and the 
question repeated. With the exception of one girl 
the class agreed that of the pictures shown the one 
taken from the painting in the Ministry of Marine 


at Madrid was most like the description of Columbus. 


A better judgment could not be formed by a body of 
historical experts.’ 

For the fourth grade the general topic is “How 
Englishmen became Americans.” Why do we study 


*'leachers who may wish to try this exercise will find the 
necessary pictures in Winsor, Narrative and Critical His- 
tory, li, 70-79, 


Englishmen more than we study other Europeans 
who come to America? Why did some Englishmen 
leave England? What kinds of Englishmen came to 
America? How did America change Englishmen? 
In time Englishmen in America grew to be so dif- 
ferent from Englishmen in England that we cease 
to talk about Englishmen in America and begin to 
talk about Americans. What were the differences? 

A clergyman who had heard of the kinds of exer- 
cises suggested by such questions expressed very 
strong disapproval. “That,” he said, “is not what 
we need at all in these days. We do not want to 
know where we differ with Englishmen; we want to 
know where we agree with them.” And he proposed 
to treat the past in this spirit. There were, he de- 
clared, no serious differences in the eighteenth cen- 
tury between Englishmen on the two sides of the 
Atlantic. The only difficulty as we appear to have 
discovered for the first time during the recent war, 
was the misfortune of Englishmen in having a Ger- 
man King. The people were all right. And so he 
pointed out that from colonial days down to the 
present Englishmen on the two sides of the water had 
been at one in general spirit and purpose. That, in 
his opinion, was what we should teach in school. Our 
object should be to promote friendship between Eng- 
land and America, because the future safety of the 
world depends upon that. I raised with him the 
question of whether it is at all desirable to present 
the truth about such things, so far as our limited 
intelligence enables us to get at the truth. He did 
not seem to think that truth had anything to do with 
the case. What he wanted was, of course, history 
controlled by present interests and problems. 

Teachers with some historical conscience, if dis- 
turbed at all by such contentions, will probably ob- 
serve that a study of eighteenth century differences, 
even if left to point its own moral, may emphasize 
rather than detract from a feeling of need for under- 
standing and friendship in the twentieth century. 
The plan for the fourth grade, so far as results have 
been observed, has left behind no bitterness toward 
England. The children see that for Englishmen who 
lived in England it was as natural to think and act 
in an English way as it was for Americans to think 
and act in an American way. The fact tliat some 
Englishmen agreed with the discontented Americans 
and that some contented Americans agreed with the 
English Parliament should, of course, be brought out. 
But the great fact to be described and explained is 
that Americans did break the legal ties with England 
and set out upon a career of independence. 

As a measure of what a fourth grade can do, if 
given the opportunity, I cite an exercise in the study 
of the Parson’s cause. The story as told in Tyler's 
Patrick Henry, supplemented by material in the sec- 
ond volume of Hart’s American History told by Con- 
temporaries, is developed, with the assistance of the 
class, up to the point where the case goes to the jury. 
Then the teacher says: “You be the jury.” I have 
personally tried the exercise a number of times and 
have seen others try it. In every instance the chil- 
dren have brought in a verdict for one penny. In 
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every instance they have afterward questioned the 
justice of their own verdict and have explained that 
they were acting as they thought they should have 
acted in Virginia in 1763. That would seem to indi- 
cate a certain modicum of historical sense. 


In the fifth grade the story of American develop- 
ment is carried from the close of the Revolution to 
the close of Reconstruction. In the sixth grade the 
story is brought forward to the present and is fol- 
lowed the second half of the year by a study of how 
we are governed today. 


The arrangement for the study of government has 
invited some special criticism from those who have 
not considered how much may be eliminated from 
the usual text-book treatment if we ask with courage 
what the great underlying principles of the American 
system are and how they have worked and are work- 
ing. Experiment has shown that a half year is ample 
for really intelligent discussion of the following 
general topics: 

1. What our government is? 

2. What our government does for us? 

3. What we can do for our government? 


In the seventh grade the course broadens into a 
survey of world history, including the United States. 
It would be entirely feasible to begin such a survey 
in the fourth grade. The practical consideration that 
all children, regardless of the age at which they 
leave school, should have had, before leaving, some 
special contact with the history of their own country 
has, however, prevailed. There was also the further 
consideration of formulating a course suitable either 
for the 8-4 plan of school organization or for the 
6-3-3 plan; that is, either for eight grades followed 
by four years of high school, or for six grades fol- 
lowed by three years of junior high school. 


To bring within the intelligence of seventh and 
eighth grade children in two short years the long and 
complicated story of the development of human civili- 
zation, from its first dim beginnings down to the 
present, to embrace in the view the entire world, and 
to reduce it all to a connected, unified story, is, per- 
haps, a task which only a schoolmaster or a novelist 
would have the audacity to undertake. One of the 
qualifications is beyond doubt a certain large ignor- 
ance of the details of world history. Yet the task 
has been delegated to me by the Committee and I 
have the audacity to report some progress, the nature 
of which will be illustrated in a public experiment 
announced for the coming summer. 

Here, as in other parts of the course, the idea is 
to select a relatively small number of facts of primary 
significance, to treat those facts with the fulness 
essential to making them real and intelligible, to 
arrange them so that one thing shall naturally lead 
to another, and along the way to furnish training 
in the use of some of the materials upon which our 
knowledge rests. 

At the outset provision is made for some prelimi- 
nary discussion of how we know what we know about 
the human past and why we do not know more. 
Several kinds of introductory lessons have been tested. 


Here is one: 

How we know the past: 

I. When anything that was still is we may know 
about it because— 

1. We have seen it—direct observation. 

2. We have been told about it—oral tradition. 

3. We have read about it—written or printed tra- 
dition. 

4. We have seen a picture of it, or a diagram, or a 
map—pictorial tradition. 

In how many ways may we know about— 

1. The spelling-books used by our grandfathers? 

2. The house that George Washington lived in at 
Mount Vernon? 

3. The bows and arrows used by Indians? Which 
is the best way to know about such things? Is that 
way always possible? Why? How do we learn 
most of what we know about such things? 

II. When anything has happened we may know 
about it because— 

1. We were there—direct observation. 

2. We have been told about it—oral tradition. 

3. We have read about it—written or printed tra- 
dition. 

4. We have seen a picture of it—pictorial tradition. 

In how many ways may we know that— 

1. The principal talked to the school yesterday? 

2. Theodore Roosevelt graduated from Harvard? 

3. Henry Hudson discovered the Hudson river? 

What is the best way to know about things that 
have happened? Is that way always possible? Why? 
How do we learn most of what we know about things 
that have happened? 

As the work goes on provision is made from time 
to time for calling attention to the nature of the 
materials from which we derive information relating 
to specific topics. The following is an example: 

The earliest people. 

I. Who they were: 

1. How an ancient King answered the question. 
Herodotus, Book IT, 1. ; 

2. How we answer the question. 
Story of Primitive Man. 

In this brief sketch only a few of the main fea- 
tures of the proposed program have been indicated. 
A syllabus of the entire course is now approaching 
completion, but the question of its publication must 
await future action by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. The most that can be hoped from the present 
discussion is that it may furnish some illustration of 
the principles adopted by the Committee and of 
possible ways of applying those principles. 


Edward Clodd, 


Scribner's Magazine is publishing a series of articles by 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson entitled “My Brother Theodore 
Roosevelt.” The first of these, “The Nursery and its Deities,” 
appears in the February issue of that magazine, 


“The League at Geneva” is discussed in the January 
Fortnightly by Sisley Huddleston, who says: 

“ It found itself impotent enough, not only in the realm of 
action, but in the realm of thought. While it kept to vague 
generalities it was comparatively safe, but the moment a 
concrete question came up for judgment then there was 
at once a desire to shelve it”, 
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Anglo-American Conference 
of Professors of History 


July, 1921 


The University of London has decided to hold in the 
week commencing July 11, 1921, an Anglo-American Con- 
ference of Professors of History following on the 
Conference of Professors of English which was held in July, 
1920, That Conference proved very effective in promoting 
cordial relations between the University staffs of the two 
countries, and its results from the academic point of view 
are already apparent. An International Committee has 
been established to continue in permanent session for the 
purpose of interchange of information on matters connected 
with research, and is likely to result in substantial benefits 
to British and American scholars in the field of English 
Language and Literature. The University of Columbia 
proposes to follow the precedent by arranging a Conference 
in English in 1922. 

The University of London has, therefore, undertaken the 
task of arranging a conference of Professors of History 
this year with some confidence, particularly in view of the 
unique appeal which the unrivalled and_ indispensable 
archives of London make to historical students of all nations 
and more especially to English-speaking peoples, There 
are other reasons for expecting a larger number of over- 
seas delegates this year. ‘Travelling restrictions have to 
some extent been relaxed; and the creation by the University 
of a Centre of Historical Research, now in course of con- 
struction, will provide a focus and an attraction for 
American students of History which have hitherto been 
lacking on this side of the Atlantic, 


Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PH.D. 


“The only solution [of the problem of Mesopotamia] is 
for Great Britain to take up the Mandate .. . to install 
an Arab Amir, backed by a council of Arab Ministers with 
British advisers and an elected Assembly of native deputies 
with a proportion of Jewish and Christian members; to 
train at once an Arab army under British and Arab offi- 
cers to replace the British force as soon as may be; to cut 
down all British officials, both political and departmental, 
to the barest minimum, and to postpone all expenditure on 
public works till money is forthcoming from the National 
Treasury. 

“This would seem the only road to success. With in- 
ternal security and external peace Mesopotamia should 
have a bright future. She is not the El Dorado that some 
would have us believe; nor is she the arid desert, the hell 
upon earth, the useless appanage of Empire that her oppo- 
nents are so fond of calling her. She is a vast, long- 
frontiered land, watered by two wealth-giving rivers, and 
possessing untapped oil in unknown quantities; and with 
good and stable government her prosperity is assured, not 
perhaps in the immediate, but in the ultimate, future, She 
may never be a white man’s country, but there is no real 
call for her to be so,” is the main purport of a very inter- 
esting article entitled, “The Problem of Mesopotamia,” 


which appears in the National Review for January. Its 
author, who signs himself “The Man on the Spot,” wrote 
this account last September. 


“Early Anticipations of Prison Reform,” by O. F. Lewis 
(Unpartisan Review, from January to March, 1921), deals 
most ably with the development of prison reform in 
America, beginning with the efforts of the Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania, whose initial efforts date back to 1776, and con- 
tinuing, with less detail as he approaches the later age, 
down to our own time. 


Of all the many reviews, analyses and criticisms of Mr. 
Wells’ Outlines of History, the most exacting and the most 
historically-minded is that by Mr. Hilaire Belloc in the 
London Mercury for November. Mr. Belloc’s comments are 
in themselves quite full of suggestiveness, and apart from 
his remarks on the book in question decidedly worth reading, 


The change brought about in contemporary philosophy 
by the War, is discussed by C, Rauzoli in his article on the 
War and the problem of life in the Rivista d'/talia for 
October, 1920, 


In his article entitled “The Fight against Cheapness” 
(English Review of Reviews for November), Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money says: 

“The secrets of production have been so far solved that 
the world may easily have plenty of all considerable com- 
modities if it will concern itself with the organization of 
production for production's sake. If, however, it is content 
that the masses of mankind should remain the pawns of 
production for profit under commercial conditions, it must 
be content also to witness the frustration of production 
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and the continuous succession of booms and slumps which 
mark the clumsy adjustment of the profits and losses of 
the industrial condottieri.” 


In a most unusual article, “Women’s Mishandling of 
Labor” (English World’s Work for December), which 
proves eventually to be worth reading for its unusual point 
of view, James H. Collins says that the economic side of 
the servant question is reducible to seven basic instincts of 
humanity—those of self-preservation, of workmanship, of 
self-respect, of loyalty, of play, of love and of worship. It 
is the author’s expansion of this theme which makes the 
article readable, 


“The problem, therefore, of Ireland is basically in Eng- 
land’s eyes an economic one, and all her great wars have 
proved how far England is prepared to go for economic 
and industrial advantage. ‘The world, and particularly our 
country, is interested in the intensely human side of the 
question of Irish independence, but we have not yet come 
fully to realize how completely political independence rests 
on economic independence. England might recognize the 
political independence of Ireland if she could retain the 
economic control, but with the latter are bound up inter- 
ests that England regards as vital to her continued world 
power. ... Aside altogether from the sentimental side of 
the question, its solution is a matter of first importance to 
our country from the economic point of view. Locked up 
with the fate of Ireland is the control of the seas and 
upon the freedom of the seas rests economic liberty or 
economic thraldom for the world,” says Mr. Justice Cala- 
han in an article entitled “Our Economic Interest in Ireland” 
(January Forum), while Hon, William Renwick Riddell 
presents England's case in the Irish question in an article 
in the same magazine, entitled “Post-war Prophecies,” in 
which he considers the Irish trouble as an expression of 
Bolshevism. He says: “This movement is directed to the 
destruction of everything upon which we have prided our- 
selves—our civilization, our security for person and prop- 
erty, our system of government, our democracy and our 
rule by majorities without disregard of the rights of minori- 
ties—avowedly destruction is sought, root and branch de- 
struction—in order that a new tree may be planted—that 
the absolute government of one class may prevail.” 


In “The Good Old Days in Morocco” (Blackwood’s for 
December), Walter B. Harris contrasts the brutality of 
Moslem and Jewish conditions with the general enlighten- 
ment of the French rule, dwelling particularly on such 
evidences of improvement as the establishment of hospitals 
and dispensaries, and the general abolition of superstition. 


In his third article on “The Life Work of John Henry 
Newman,” now appearing in The Catholic World, Herbert 
Lucas discussed the Cardinal's connection with education 
and says in particular: “It would, however, be a very 
serious mistake to imagine that Newman was. solicitous 
only for liberty of scientific and historical research. He 
was even more keenly alert to the danger arising from the 
proneness of scientific experts to overpass the limits of 
their own branches of knowledge.” 


In the Nineteenth Century for January, 1921, in his most 
able article on “China and the West,” G. T, Orm says: 

“For good or evil the Manchu dynasty has fallen by out- 
side pressure and by its own weakness. But little as it 
may be regretted, the institution of the Monarchy cannot 
be taken from China without her suffering grave injury. 
She is left without the leader to whom she has been taught 
to look and pay homage; and while soldiers and robber 
chieftains contend with such forces as scanty pay and the 
temptation of pillage can attract, the foreign-trained politi- 
cal theorists raise unwieldy superstructures of Western law 


and administration which they think to fit on to a civiliza- 
tion desiring no better guide than its time-honored ideals 
and traditions, and asking of its leaders no more than to be 
their guardians.” 


In “Germany Since Revolution,” an article in the January 
Yale Review, the Author of J’Accuse, after commenting on 
the strikes and on various political disturbances, says: 

“The German people, so far as can be foreseen . . . will 
not awake until it is too late. Just as the old imperial 
Germany of 1914 slept through four years of war and 
awoke only at the defeat, so the republican Germany of 
today will slumber until the flourish of trumpets of the 
new militarism announces to it the downfall of all that 
has been painfully won by the revolution. Then will follow 
a Titanic combat between the military caste and the prole- 
tariat, wherein the great mass of the bourgeoisie, again as 
in 1918, will take no active part. Unhappy Germany will 
be devoured by an internecine war such as the world has 
not yet seen. Then will come the political and economic 
disaster, already showing its grinning death’s head, which 
will carry down with it all that is still standing.” 


Austin Harrison, editor of The English Review, has an 
interesting article in the November issue of that maga- 
zine entitled, “After Two Years of Peace.” In it he com- 
plains that “since the armistice we have lived on empirical 
platitudes drawn from the vocabulary of a hundred years 
ago when Europe was not an industrial organism and 
boundaries were the playthings of kings. It did not mat- 
ter then to the workers of Europe economically to which 
sovereign they owed allegiance, and credit was in those days 
an English science. Today Europe is a highly developed 
industrial organism dependent for food upon the mechanism 
of credit and exchange, actually dependent for food upon 


the New World... . Hardly a country in Europe is self- 
sufficient.” 
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Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States 
from December 25, 1920 
to January 29, 1921 


Listep py Cuartes A. Coutoma, Pu.D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Andrews, Matthew P., compiler. The women of the South 
in war times [Civil War, World War]. Balto.; Nor- 
man, Remington Co., 347 N. Charles St. 446 pp. (1 p. 
bibl.). $2.50 net. 

Bradlee, Francis B, C, History of the Boston and Maine 
Salem, Mass.: The Essex Institute, 84 pp. 

Dane, William M. From the Rapidan to Richmond and the 
campaign. Salto.: Green-Lucas Co., 
Hanover and Fayette Sts. 216 pp. $2.50, 

Foss, Louis O. History of Stony Brook Township, from 
the first settlement to 1918. Minneapolis, Minn.: Augs- 
burg Pub. House, 280 pp. Privately printed. 

Harris, James KR., editor. The Documents concerning the 
Appraisement of the Mayflower. New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 9 pp. 30 cents net, The marriage cer- 
tificate of William Bradford and Dorothy May, New 
York: Longmans, Green. 5 . 30 cents net. The 
Plymouth copy of the first charter of Virginia. New 
York: Longmans, Green. 20 pp. 40 cents net. Refusal 
of the Leyden authorities to expel the Pilgrims, New 
York; Longmans, Green. 10 pp, 30 cents net. 

Horde, Brynjolf J. Diplomatic relations of the United 
States with Sweden and Norway, 1814-1905. lowa 
City, lowa: Univ. of lowa, 70 pp. (1% p. a 

Leach, Eugene W. Racine, an historical narrative. Racine, 
Wis.: United Commercial Travelers Council, No 337, 
200 pp. 

Machen , Alexander, Homes and haunts of the Pilgrim 
fathers. Philadelphia: Jacobs, 123 pp. $5.00. 

Madison, James. The debates on the Federal Convention of 
1787, edited by James B. Scott and Gaillard Hunt, New 
York: Oxford Univ, Press. 731 pp. $4.00, 

Mills, Joseph T. Great Britain and the United States; a 
Dunit review of their historical relations, New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 68 pp. $2.50 net. 

Skinner, Alanson B. Medicine ceremony of the Menomini, 
lowa, and Wahpeton Dakota, with notes on the cere- 
mony among the. Ponca, Bungi, Ojibwa, and Pota- 
watomi, New York: Museum of the Amer. Indian, 
Heye Foundation, 357 pp. $5.00. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Aristotle. The works of Aristotle, trans, into English, New 
sections of Vol. X. Oeconomica; Atheniensium repub- 
lica. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, $2.25, 

Cowley, Arthur E. The Hittites, New York: Oxford Univ, 
Press. 94 pp. $2.70 net. 

Jones, Henry S. Fresh light on Roman bureaucracy, New 
York: Oxford Univ, Press, 38 pp. 70 cents. 

Kharosthi inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in 
Chinese Turkestan, New York: Oxford Univ, Press. 
154 pp. $13.50, 

Mann, Jacob, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under 
the Fatimid Caliphs. Vol I, (969 C, EF,-1204 C. 
New York: Oxford Univ, Press. 280 pp. $5.65, 

Nilsson, Martin P. Primitive time reckoning; a study of 
the origins and first development of the art of counting 
time among primitive and early culture peoples, New 
York: Oxford Univ, Press, 384 pp. $9.45, 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Brown, Carleton F., editor, ‘The Stonyhurst Pageant. 
Baltimore: John Hopkins Press. 902 pp. 3.30, 

Chancellor, Edwin The XVIII Century in London. 
New York: Scribner. 271 pp. $12.00 net, 


Farrer, William, An outline itinerary of King Henry the 
First [reprinted from the English Historical Review]. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 182 pp. $8.00, 

Guilford, Everard L. Nottingham (The Story of English 
towns). New York: Macmillan, 121 pp. $1.60 net. 

Jusseraud, Jean A, A. J. English wayfaring life in the 
Middle Ages; 14th Century [revised and enlarged 
edition], New York: Putnam, 464 pp. $7.50 net. 

Masterman, John H. B, Birmingham (The story of English 
towns). New York: Macmillan, 106 pp. $1.60 net. 

Mowat, Robert B. A new history of Great Britain; pt. 1, 
from the Roman conquest to the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth. New York: Oxford Univ, Press. 307 pp. $1.60 
net, 

Neilson, M., and Ballard, A, 1. A terrier of fleet, Lincoln- 
shire from a ms, in the B. M, 2: An Eleventh Century 
inquisition of S. Angustine’s Canterbury. New York: 
Oxford Univ, Press, 214, 34 pp, $9.45. 

Tout, Thomas F. The captivity and death of Edward of 
Carnarvon, New York: Longmans, Green, 50 pp. 80 
cents net. 

Withington, Robert, English pageantry, an historical out- 
line. Vol, 2. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 441 
pp. $6.00 net. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Hermannsson, Halldér, Bibliography of the Eddas. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Lib, 95 pp. $1.00. 

Sloane, William M, ‘The Balkans, a lavatory of history, 
revised and enlarged. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
412 pp. $3.00 net. 

Stuart, Graham H, French Foreign policy; from Jashoda 
to Serajevo; 1898-1914, New York: Century Co, 392 
pp. (8 p. bibl.). $3.00 net. 

Tilley, Arthur A. The French wars of religion | Helps for 
students of history, No. 8]. New York: Macmillan. 
54 pp. (6 p. bibl.). 25 cents net. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Bernhardt, Joshua, Government control of the sugar in- 
dustry in the United States. New York: Macmillan. 
272 pp. $2.50 net, 

Blatt, Heiman K., compiler. Sons of men; Evansville’s 
[Ind.], war record, Evansville, Ind.: A. P. Madison. 
316 pp. $3.85. 

Davis, Noel. Sweeping the North Sea mine barrage, 1919. 
New York: J, D. MeGuire, 241 W. 37th St. 150 pp. 
$7.50 net. 

Frothingham, Thomas G. <A true account of the battle of 
Jutland, May 31, 1916. Cambridge, Mass.: Bacon and 
Brown, 62 pP- $1.00 net, 

Lowe, M. D. War history of the 18th (S.) battalion Dur- 
ham Light Infantry. New York; Oxford Univ. Press. 
205 pp. $5.65, 

Institute of International affairs. The German treaty text. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 302 pp. $3.50 net. 
Moss, James A., and Howland, H. S, Chateau Thierry; an 
American shrine, Menasha, Wis.: G. Banta Pub, Co. 

34 pp. $1.25 net. 

Perris, George H, The battle of the Marne, Boston: Luce. 
300 pp. $3.50 net, 

U.S. Army Ambulance Co., No, 33. The history and La 
Trine rumor of Ambulance Company 33, Morristown, 
N. J.: F. H. Wilke, 42 Court St. 190 pp. $15.00, 

U.S. Army, 313th Field Artillery, A history of the 313th 
Field Artillery, U. S. A. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co, 299 pp. $5.00 net, 

Young Men's Christian Ass'n. History of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the Le Mans area, Portland, Ore.: The Aready Press 
and Mail Advertising Co. 218 pp. $4.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Davis, Carlyle C, The Holy Land; before and after the 
World War. Boston: The Roxborough Pub, Co., 61 
Court St. 209 pp. $1.50 net. 

Ditchfield, Peter H. Old Village Life, glimpses of village 
life through all ages, New York: Dutton, 253 pp. 
#2. 
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Kingsford, H. S. Seals, (Helps for students of history, 
No. 30.) New York; Macmillan, 59 pp, (14% p. bibl). 
50 cents, 

Madelay, Helen M. History as a school of citizenship; 
with a foreword by the Master of Balliol, New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 106 pp. $2.00, 

Mason, William A. A history of the art of writing. New 
York: Macmillan, 489 pp. (6% p. bibl.). $6.50, 

Tod, James. Annals and antiquities of Rajasthau, or the 
Central and Western Rajput estates of India, 3 Vols. 
New York: Oxford Univ, Press, 588, 668, 606 pp. 
$23.65, 

BIOGRAPHY 

Bacon, Roger. Secretum Secretorum; cune_ glossis et 
notulis [ete.]. Opera hoe tenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. 
New York: Oxford Univ, Press. 64 pp, $12.60, 

Bridgman, Howard A. New England in the life of the 
World, |Biographies of famous New Englanders.} 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St. 393 pp. (2% 
p. bibl.), $4.00 net, 

Saunders, Kenneth J, Gotama Buddha, a biography, New 
York: Ass’n Press. 113 pp. $1.50 net, 

Scott, William R. William Cunningham; a memoir, 1849,— 
1919; a memoir, New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 10 
yp. 70 cents, 

Dante, Alighieri. Dantis Alagherii epistolae 
text with notes, ete.]. 
306 pp. $5.65 net. 

Du Pin, de la Tour, Marquise. 
lution and the Empire. 
$6.00 net. 

Lee, Sir Sidney, editor. The dictionary of national biogra- 
phy, 1901-1911 [reissue of second supplement on thin 
paper, 3 vols. in one]. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
650, 676, 728 pp. $16.20, 

Baxton, William EK, The paternity of Abraham Lincoln. 
New York: Doran, 414 pp. $4.00 net. 

Lincoln Abraham. Select writings of Abraham Lincoln. 
New York: Gregg Pub, Co., 77 Madison Ave, 345 pp. 
75 cents net, 

Lucy, Sir Henry. The Diary of a Journalist [1885-1917]. 
New York: Dutton. 340 pp. $6.00 net, 

Carson, James P, Life, letters and speeches of James Louis 
Petigru, the Union man of South Carolina [1789-1863]. 
Washington, D. C.: W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 1418 F 
N. W. 497 pp. $6.00 net. 

David, Charles W. Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 284 pp. $3.00 net. 

Wood, George A. William Shirley, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 1741-1756, Vol. 1. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 433 pp. (1014 p. bibl). $5.00 net. 


[emended 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 


Recollections of the Revo- 
New York: Buntanos, 422 pp. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The industrial section of the League of 
New York: Oxford Univ, Press. 16 pp. 45 


Barnes, G. N. 
Nations, 
cents, 

Bureau for Research in Government Problems of citizen- 
ship; a manual for Minnesota voters, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Univ. of Minn. 32 pp. 15 cents net. 

Cruikshank, Alfred B. Popular misgovernment the 
United States, New York: Moffat, Yard, 455 pp. 
$3.00 net. 

Davis, John W. The treaty making power in the United 
States; an address, New York: Oxford Univ, Press. 
Is pp. 70 cents net, 

Dunning, William A, A history of political theories from 
Rousseau to Spencer. New York: Macmillan, 446 pp. 
(11 p. bibl), $4.00 net. 

Herbert, Sydney. Nationality and its problems, 
York: Dutton, 173 pp. $2.00 net, 

Lasell, Geo, M., compiler, Department of Americanization 
information regarding naturalization [ete.]. Hartford, 
Conn.: State Board of Education, 45 pp. Gratis, 

Nearing Scott. Europe and the next war, New York: 
Rand School of Social Science, 32 pp. 10 cents, 

Paul, Eden, and Paul, Cedar, Creative revolution; a study 
of communist ergatocracy. New York: 'T, Seltzer, 5 
W. 50th St. 220 pp. (6 p. bibl), $2.50 net, 


New 


Picciotto, Cyril M., editor. The British year-book of Inter- 
national law, New York: Oxford Univ, Press, 292 pp. 
$7.50 net. 

Roberts, Peter. The problem of Americanization, 
York: Macmillan, 246 pp. $1.60 net. 

Scott, James B. The United States of America; a study 
in international organization, New York: Oxford Univ, 
Press, 605 pp. $3.00 net, 

Vinogradov, Sir Paul G. Outlines of historical jurispru- 
dence, Vol. 1. Introduction, Tribal Law, New York: 
Oxford Univ, Press, 428 pp. $8.00, 


New 


List of Historical Articles in 
Current Periodicals 


Comritep By Leo Srock 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

History Instruction in Elementary Schools, 
(Hducation, January), 

On the Character of Primitive Human Progress, 
Carmichael (Scientific Monthly, January), 
The Earth Sciences as the Background of History, John 

C. Merriam (Scientific Monthly, January). 

Points of Approach in the Teaching of Art History. Er- 
win O. Christensen (Quarterly Journal of the University 
of North Dakota, January). 

What is Civilization? W. Flinders Petrie (Contemporary 
Review, January). 

What is Property? KR. Estcourt (South Atlantic Quarterly, 

The Historical Study of Religion, Shirley J. Case (Journal 
of Religion, January). 

The Poll of the People. J. St. Loe Strachey (Nineteenth 
Century and After, January). 

The Garden of Eden, Karl R. Stolz naming Journal of 
the University of North Dakota, January). 

Cicero and the Agrarian Proposals of 63 B,C, Evan T. 
Sage (Classical Journal, January), 

The Book of Esther in the Light of History, V. Jacob 
Hoschander (Jewish Quarterly Review, January). 
The Historical and Personal Background of Shelley’s Hellas. 

Newman I, White (South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 

The Tombs of Peter and Paul ad Catacumbas, G. La Piana 
(Harvard Theological Review, January), 

John Huss and the Bohemians, W. W. Pinson (Methodist 
Quarterly Review, January). 

The History and Nature of International Relations: The 
Middle Ages. Carlton J, H, Hayes (Georgetown College 
Journal, January). 

Breaking and Renewing Diplomatic Relations between 
France and the Holy See, Abbé Félix Klein (Catholic 
World, February). 

France's Colonial Empire, 
February). 

The Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide (1622-1922), 
Rev. Peter Guilday (Catholic Historical Review, Janu- 
ary). 

oat After the Great Wars, 1816 and 1920, J. H. Clap- 
ham (Keonomie Journal, December), 

A Negro Colonization Project in Mexico, 1895. 
Rippy (Journal of Negro History, January), 

Count Witte’s Memoirs (continued), (World's Work, Feb- 
ruary). “Bloody Sunday” and the first soviet, 1905, 

The Meaning of Civil War in Russia, Harold Williams 
(Nineteenth Century and After, January). 

The Passing of an Empire, Capt. W. L, Blennerhassett 
(Cornhill Magazine, January), On the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of the proclamation of the Hohen- 
zollern Empire, 

The International Fetters of Young China, 


H. H. Mecker 
R. D. 


André Tardieu (World's Work, 


J, Fred 


Benoy Kumar 


Sarkar (Journal of International Relations, January). 
China and the West. 
After, January). 


G. T, Orme (Nineteenth Century and 
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The Revulsion in Greece. Arnold J. Toynbee (Contempo- 
rary Review, January). 

The International Whirlpool: The Baltic Sea Republics. 
Herbert A. Gibbons (Century, January). 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
The Teaching of History in Schools, C, M. Cox, C. H. 
Greene (History, January). 1, Berkhamsted. 
Evolution or Revolution? Retrospect and Prospect. J. A. 
R. Marriott (Fortnightly Review, January). 


The Brendan Problem, Joseph Dunn (Catholic Historical 


Review, January). 

The Passage of St. Malachy through Scotland, Rev, James 
Wilson (Scottish Historical Review, January). 

The Salt Blood of England, Bennet Copplestone (Cornhill 
Magazine, January). 1, The Saxon and the Dane. 

The Lieutenant of the Tower. Maj.-Gen, Sir George Young- 
husband (Chamber's Journal, January 1). 

Early Orkney Rentals in Scots Money or in Sterling. J. 
Storer Clouston (Scottish Historical Review, January). 

Queen Mary’s Jewels. J, Duncan Mackie (Scottish His- 
torical Review, January x 

The House of Commons of Today, Gerald B. Hurst (Nine- 
teenth Century and After, January). 

The History of the Victorian Ballott. Ernest Seott (Vie- 
torian Historical Magazine, November). 

Australian Place Names (continued). ‘Thomas O'Callaghan. 
(Victorian Historical Magazine, November). 

Reminiscences Political and Otherwise, V. Justice Long- 
ley (Canadian Magazine, February). 


THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 


The Scapegoat of the Battle of the Marne, 1914. Brig.- 
Gen. J. FE. Edmonds (Army Quarterly, January). 
Lieut.-Col, Hentsch and the order for the German 
retreat. 

The First Great British Offensive, July 1, 1916. (Infantry 
Journal, January). 

Marsha! Foch, March 26-November 11, 1918. Col. C. J.C. 
Grant (Army Quarterly, January). 

Incidents of the Retreat of the Serbian Army through 
Albania. Capt. Gordon Gordon-Smith (National Serv- 
ice, February). 

The Battle of Sache. April 17, 1918. (Army Quarterly, 
January.) Based on a paper communicated by the 
Staff of the Belgian 

The Service of Water in the French Army.  Lieut.-Col. 
S. H. Wadhams (Military Surgeon, January). 

The American Indian in the Great War. George P. Done- 
hoo (Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Jan- 
uary). 

Michigan in the Great War. Charles H. Landrum (Michi- 
gan | Magazine, April-July). 

Our Navy at War. Mark Kerr (Ninefeenth Century and 
After, January). 

The Army and Ireland, John Ward (Nineteenth Century 
and After, January). 

Canada’s Red Army. W. Everard Edmonds (Canadian 
Magazine, February). Canadian Indians in the war. 

Machine-Gun Tactics and Organization. Maj. R. M. Wright 
(Army Quarterly, January). 

America’s War in North Russia. Col. W. P. Richardson 
(Current History, February). 

Germany’s Losses in America. Emerson D, Fite (Current 
History, February). 

Some Legal Aspects of the War. Viscount Cave (Contempo- 
rary Review, January). 

Knights of Columbus in the War and After. Joseph J. 
Thompson (Illinois Catholic Historical Review, Janu- 


ary). 

Syria ‘ea its Tangled Problems. Stephen P. Duggan 
(Current History, February). 

The Martyrdom of Montenegro, Ronald MeNeill (Nine- 
teenth Century and After, January). 

Italy and the Upper Adige. Emilio Re (Fortnightly Re- 
view, January). 

Poland and Lithuania, W. Majdewiez and a Lithuanian 
(Contemporary Review, January). 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


The Northern Mystery and the Discovery of Alta Cali- 
fornia, Charles BE, Chapman ((rizzly Bear, February), 

Old Indian Geographical Names around Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, J, P. Harrington (American Anthropologist, 
October-December), 

The Old Indian Road, III, William B, Marye (Maryland 
Historical Magazine, December). 

Origin of Washington Geographic Names (continued), 
Edmond S. Meany (Washington Historical Quarterly, 
January). 

Ruins of the Historie Period in the Upper San Juan Valley, 
New Mexico. A. V. Kidder (American Anthropologist, 
October-December). 

A Minor Mystery of Michigan Archeology. George R. Fox 
(Michigan History Magazine, April-July). 

The Foundations in Virginia. Alton B. Parker (William 
and Mary College Quarterly, January). 

The Pilgrim Fathers and the Modern World, FE. FE. Braith- 
waite (Canadian Magazine, February). 

Potomac Landings, III], Paul Wilstach (Country Life, 
January). 

Seven Pioneers of the Colonial Eastern Shore (continued). 
Perey G. Skirven (Maryland Historical Magazine, 
December). 

Some Early Colonial Marylanders (continued), McHenry 
Howard (Maryland Historical Magazine, December). 

Presbyterian Beginnings (in Maryland). Bernard C. 
Steiner (Maryland Historical Magazine, December). 

The Life of Thomas Johnson, VII. Kdward S. Delaplaine 
(Maryland Historical Magazine, December). 

Some Sayings of Washington which Apply Today. John 
C, Fitzpatrick (D. A, R. Magazine, February). 

A Playmate of Thomas Jefferson, Marie Kimball (North 
American Review, February). 

Mr. Jefferson and His Detractors. (Tyler's Quarterly, 
January). 

Lost Ships and Lonely Seas, Ralph D. Paine (Century, 
January). V, Captain Paddock on the Coast of Bar- 
bary. 

Sebastian Meurin, Rev. Charles H. Metzger (J/llinois 
Catholic Historical Review, January). ‘The last of the 
INinois Jesuit Indian missionaries, 

Authorship of the Anonymous Account of Captain Cook’s 
ast Voyage. F. W. Howay (Washington Historical 
(Quarterly, January), 

The Story of a Famous Mission, H. Bedford-Jones (Michi- 
gan History Magazine, April-July). L’Arbre Croche. 

Personality on Peril: A Study in the Travels of John 
Wesley. Rev. 4. T. Hodgson (Methodist Quarterly 
Review, 

The Louisiana Background of the Colonization of Texas, 
1763-1803, Mattie A. Hatcher (Southwestern Iis- 
torical Quarterly, January). 

The Franciscans in Southern Illinois (continued). Rev. 
Silas Barth (/Ilinois Catholic Historical Review, Janu- 
ary). 

of St. Joseph County (Michigan). Sue I. 
Silliman (Michigan History Magazine, April-July). 
Historie Sites of St. Joseph County (Michigan), Aloysia 

McLoughlin (Michigan History Magazine, April-July). 

Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbor, Mich, Lew Allen (Michigan 
History Magazine, April-July). 

The Northeastern Part of the Diocese of St. Louis under 
Bishop Rosati (continued). John Rothsteiner (//linois 
Catholic Historical Review, January). 

Early Days in Lansing (Michigan). F. N. Turner (Michi- 
gan History Magazine, April-July). 

Reminiscences of Life at Mackinac, 1835-1863, Constance 
S. Patton (Michigan History Magazine, April-July). 

The First Catholics in and Chicago, Joseph J. 
Thompson (/Ilinois Catholie Historical Review, Janu- 
ary). 

A Medical History of General Zachary Taylor's Army of 
Occupation in Texas and Mexico, 1845-1847,  Lieut.- 
Col, Louis C, Dunean (Military Surgeon, January), 

A Ray of Light on the Gadsden Treaty, J. Fred Rippy 
(Southwestern Historical Quarterly, January). 
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A Library for History Teachers 


Perhaps for no other subject in the school curriculum is there 
such a body of information and suggestions for teaching 
methods as is to be found in the eleven volumes of The 
History Teacher's Magazine and its successor 


THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK 


Nearly all the successful writers of history, a great many of 
the best history teachers in Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
and teachers and principals in the Elementary Schools have 
contributed to its pages inthe lastdecade. There is probably 
not a phase of history teaching, whether of method or 
content, which has not been treated in the pages of the 


BACK NUMBERS NOW AVAILABLE 


The publishers still have on hand bound copies of volumes 
IV to XI, which will be sold while the supply lasts, for 
Three Dollars a volume. Many unbound copies from volume 
I to volume XI are still available, and will be sold at the 
uniform price of twenty cents a copy, although some of the 
early issues are now very scarce. 

These publications are especially valuable for 


TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 


in Colleges and Normal Schools, as well as for the private 
libraries of history teachers. Persons interested are urged 
to write to the publishers while the complete bound volumes 
are still in stock. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| PHILADELPHIA 
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THE MARCH AND APRIL NUMBERS OF THE 
HISTORICAL OUTLOOK 


will contain a stenographic report of the Conference on History Teaching 
held at Washington, December 29, 1920. The papers read will be 
given in full, and an account of the discussion; together with the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


on History and Education for Citizenship ; and the outlines of the course 
of study for the tenth and eleventh years, with the proposed syllabi. 
Persons desiring extra copies of these issues should 


ORDER IN ADVANCE 


as the edition will be limited. Orders may be placed now with the 
publishers of THe HistoricaAL OUTLOOK. Price, 25 cents for each number. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


A COMPREHENSIVE NOTEBOOK SYSTEM 


Is desired by every history teacher, but is very difficult to organize because of the varying 
sizes of the material to be used, and the inconvenience of ordering from several publishers. 


McKINLEY’S ILLUSTRATED TOPICS 


meet the needs of the most exacting teachers, and furnish opportunities for source study, 
mapwork, and interpretation of historical pictures. 


TOPICS for ANCIENT, AMERICAN and EUROPEAN HISTORY 


NOW READY 


The series for each period of history includes : 

Syllabus of the subject matter. 

References to textbooks and collateral reading. 
Outline Maps to be filed in by the pupil. 
Historical Pictures of real educational value. 
Copious extracts from source materials. 
Instructions for teachers and pupils 

Notebook covers and fillers for pupil’s notes. 


TEACHERS’ CONVENIENCE CONSULTED IN ORDERING 


The topics are sold singly, or in any assortment desired, or in complete sets. Notebook 
covers and fillers need not be ordered if not desired. Samples cheerfully furnished upon request to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA 


